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THE IRON CROSS: A SOLDIER OF MORE THAN HEROIC QUALITY.* 


BY JAMES CHURCH ALVORD. 


I HAD wandered around Strassburg all 

the afternoon—it was my first visit— 
returning to my quarters in the old Nun- 
nery wearied to the bone. The march of 


* This remarkable story was written in re- 
sponse to a prize offer by the Christian 
Women’s Peace Movement, whose headquar- 
ters are at West Medford, Mass. It is printed 
by them in booklet form and sold at ten cents. 
Friends of peace can hardly do more effective 
work than to buy several copies and keep them 
circulating. They are owners of the copy- 
right, and grant this journal permission to 
print the story. 

The writing of this little tale, The Iron 
Cross, has come from the tragedy of my own 
life. I have lived during late years very much 
in Europe; so that one of my most intimate 
friends is in the English army on the battle- 
field, another in the German labyrinth, an 
Austrian lad beloved by me is marching into 
Russia, two of my cousins are fighting for 
Great Britain in the French trenches. I have 
not heard from these friends of mine for 
months—they may be dead. 

I came fresh from Rome last November and 
possess hosts of friends among the officers of 
the Italian battalions. When Italy entered the 
war she sent these, who are near and dear to 
me, up among the Tyrol mountains, every pass 
through which I’ve tramped, and—to death. 
With me this war is a personal woe. 

The young captain pictured in the story 
is drawn from life. I met his protoype—who 
was astonishingly handsome and “smart ”—at 
Storo, a filthy mite of a village, in the Aus- 
trian Alps. We sat for hours under the 
grapevines of a weary-looking arbor, while 
- discussing war. He expected it, longed for it, 
said to me all those things he does here to my 
Josephsohn—six days later it was declared. 

If anything I have said here can make war 
one bit more hateful to the race of man I shall 
'\ feel that these lads have not died, nor I suf- 
fered, in vain.—J. C. A. 








the night had been ferocious, fifty miles 
with knapsacks, and weapons, no horses 
for anybody below the rank of major at 
that; and there was no reason for hurry. 
Somebody is always doing that sort of fool 
thing in our German army, yanking the 
men along at the pace that kills when there 
is no place to go to and no haste about 
reaching it. Just as I managed a comfort- 
able sprawl on the poor-excuse-for-a- 
lounge which failed to decorate my office, 
Sievald marched stiffly in. Sievald out- 
militaries militarism. 

“Captain, your new orderly,” he an- 
nounced and saluted, the way a mowing- 
machine might do it. 

“Lug him in,” I bawled, cross at the in- 
terruption. ’ 

The new orderly entered. 

Now it would be absurd to say that I was 
awed, a gentleman isn’t awed by his ser- . 
vant; but I was—well—impressed. The 
man was rigged in his regimentals as my 
soldier, having accepted the white coat and 
apron before he had seen me; he stood a 
ghostly figure in the fading glow. Behind 
him the lone tower of Strassburg’s Ca- 
thedral was visible through the window, 
springing out of a flood of saffron light, 
etching itself against the western sky; a 
rush of human desire towards the Divine, 
it seemed, a solid prayer hacked from 
granite and chiselled with individual peti- 
tions all the way up. And the man be- 
longed to it in some strange way. He was 
august, stately, not tall but with a slender- 
ness that gave height, and with intense 
eyes—Jewish eyes smoldering under auburn 
hair—which added to the aloofness of his 
aspect. He towered when he didn’t tower 
at all. I sprang to my feet and was furi- 
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ously angry with myself for having done so. 

“What is your name?” I demanded. 

“ Josephsohn, Honorable Sir.” 

“And your age?” 

“ Thirty-two, Captain.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“T am a Jew—and I come from—every- 
where.” 

He sighed as he said the last and then 
smiled softly to himself. I started to ask 
him his town, his district; but there was 
something that kept me still, I don’t know 
what it was. I can’t analyze the man at 
all. He was, and is, a mystery to me, some- 
thing I didn’t like, almost dreaded. 

“TI wish you’d strip that cursed apron 
off,” I snorted. “It makes you look alto- 
gether too fantastic. Then you can get to 
work on my regimentals, they’re in the 
other room and no end dirty.” 

The new orderly bowed and passed softly 
into the chamber. 

He was a good fellow and a good servant, 
Josephsohn, if he did come from every- 
where; but he had stiff principles and I 
was forced to punish him more than once. 
The first time came at the execution of a 
spy, a confounded Frenchy who had been 
discovered masquerading among the ranks. 
He spoke German like a native-French- 
man; but then there’s no end of men from 
Alsace-Loraine who hug to a Parisian ac- 
cent on their Prussian, so his soft elisions 
had mot counted. He was caught with 
maps and photographs, caught acid-handed 
in his tent at development. He was shot 
that noon. Josephsohn was in the firing 
squad and I had charge of the execution. 
My man marched in with the other five, 
took his place with a precision beautiful to 
see—he was a superb soldier at the drill— 
then lowered his gun. 

“What do you mean by this conduct, 
Josephsohn?” I shouted. “ Present arms 
—ready— ” 

He kept his weapon pointed to the 
ground. 

“What do you mean by this, Joseph- 
sohn?” I howled again. 

“Tt is written, Honorable Sir, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill.’ ” 

“ But you are a soldier.” 

He twisted suddenly around and faced 
me squarely. “I am not a soldier by 
choice,” he spoke gently but proudly, “I 
was drafted, hauled here though my mother 
plead for mercy down all the long village 
street, though all the village knows that I 
belong to The-Brothers-of-Peace, that we 
do not kill, that we are forbidden to take 
human life. I did not come voluntarily— 
I will not kill—I will not kill.” 

“T’ll have you flogged.” 

“T will not kill, Captain.” 
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I sent for two burly young peasants from 
another company, had him tied up against 
the very wall where the execution was to 
have taken place, then ordered him flogged. 
The peasants, rough brutes from the hills, 
laid on the lashes with a hearty will; but 
all that orderly of mine said was this— 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” It made me mad clear 
through to hear that illiterate, insensate 
hunk of flesh praying for me and against 
every tradition for which I stood. It was 
the prayer of the dough-face, of the sickly- 
sentimental school of ethics. No man ac- 
cepts it. It is the code of old maids. Fin- 
ally I released him; his back all scored and 
bleeding. 

“Now, men,” I commanded, “you five 
that are left—do your duty! ” 

The whole five lowered their rifles, point- 
ing to the ground, on their faces a set, 
bigoted, sappy sort of look. 

“Present arms!” I stamped my foot, 
but not a man obeyed. 

“ Shall we flog ’em, Honorable Sir?” in- 
quired my young peasants, with a grin. 
But I sent them to quarters to await court- 
martial. After that we shot the spy. Yet 
the picture of Josephsohn, standing there 
with the scarlet trickle oozing down his 
back, left a shudder in my mind. The man 
wore an abnormally long white shirt, which 
he had stripped from his back and which 
hung, dabbled with blood, almost to his 
feet; he resembled a certain painting by 
Reubens—a world-famous painting—I did 
not enjoy that resemblance. I am an ortho- 
dox Lutheran, I believe very fully in my 
creed—no, I did not feel comfortable, for I 
had seen the picture many times. 

That night Josephsohn made ready my 
bed and cleaned my sword with perfect 
punctuality. He limped slightly; but he 
offered no reference to the occurrence of 
the afternoon, nor did I. The peasant is 
sullen, still he forgets. I felt sure that we 
had had enough of this rebellion, the no- 
fight spirit had been scourged out of this 
humble creature. To prove him I found 
fault with the polish on my sword—he 
really was a supremely good servant—and 
he said nothing; I slapped him roughly 
across the cheek, I wished to teach him to 
stand round in little things the better to 
curb him on the big. * 

The amazing creature turned the other 
cheek. I slapped that. 

At a little hamlet outside of Brussels, 
Josephsohn did us a surprising service. I 
had never suspected him of an ability to 
speak French, he did not look educated, 
seemed the simplest of the simple; was in 
fact the son of a village carpenter. That 
item I had gleaned from him, for he was 
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expert with tools. Something went wrong 
in the town, so the General was forced to 
order the execution of the burgomaster; to 
make it impressive, we hung him on a 
Haman-like gallows hastily patched to- 
gether in the central square. The people 
were furious. Lieutenant Sievald was for 
shooting them down by the squad. A 
breach of discipline among the commoners 
he considered it, and all breaches-of-disci- 
pline with him were worthy of death; but 
he did not get his way. All the afternoon 
the men growled around the great square, 
an odd place, with its low Dutch homes, its 
decorated beams protruding everywhere 
and anywhere, its squat church and its com- 
munity-house all massed over with Gothic 
lace-work, the very latest intertwinings of 
arches from the latest moment of the Gothic 
decadence. The men were picturesque 
themselves, having as strong a predilection 
for red shirts as their women had for huge 
white caps. In the late evening succeeded 
a strange silence, a silence that palpitated 
with emotion—I looked out from my win- 
dow. 

There stood Josephsohn, above a bonfire 
that blazed at the foot of the scaffold on 
which still dangled the body of the burgo- 
master. Even as he spoke, for the fellow 
was orating, he held that gristly corpse in 
one fond arm, he touched it with a rever- 
ence that fairly glowed. I could not hear 
his sermon, but caught stray phrases now 
and again. 

“Brothers,” he called them over and 
over again, “blood of our blood,” and then 
he cried aloud that the Germans, too, 
loathed the war, were driven to it by cen- 
turied hates and superstitions, that the men 
who marched in the ranks around him had 
been stolen from their fields, that two 
wrongs do not make a right, two murders 
a sanctity. “When you are beaten, don’t 
strike back, my brothers,” he cried, “my 
poor, wronged brothers!” I heard nomore. 
Late at night the red-shirts went home, 
soberly, quietly, murmuring soft talk as 
they passed. Their wooden shoes clattered 
over the cobbles of the pavement, then 
faded into distance— 

I called Josephsohn to my room. 

“You have done very well,” I said, “ and 
shall have a corporal’s place.” 

“Tf you please, Captain, I don’t wish to 
be a corporal.” 

“You prefer to stay with me—I thank 
you, Josephsohn; but you shall have a dec- 
oration.” 

“Tf you please, Captain, I don’t wish a 
decoration.” 

“You don’t like war, Josephsohn?” 

“Thou shalt not kill, is my rule, Honor- 
able Sir—and you?” 
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It was impudent of the man to ask me 
that, I knew it, but answered: 

“Of course I wish war. Killing’s my 
trade and I wish to practice my trade. Be- 
sides, how can I gain promotion—show I’m 
clever and deserve high place—except 
through war? Do you suppose I wish to 
stay always a captain? I was a mere lieu- 
tenant when the war commenced—was that 
good? Even if it was endurable—isn’t this 
better, a captain’s place, a captain’s pay?” 

“And you would kill—kill men—for pro- 
motion, for more wages a week?” His 
eyes bored me through and I shook myself 
to answer. 

“Tt isn’t that—it’s the dead monotony of 
a garrison town, the doing nothing all day 
but drill-drill-drill—I can’t endure it. Why, 
there was not an intelligent man or a pretty 
woman in the whole village where I was 
stationed; I was bored to death. Anything 
was better.” 

“ And you would kill men in order to es- 
cape boredom?” 

“But it’s the glory, the clangor, the 
splendor of the deed. Oh, my God! I'd 
rather die to the shout of trumpets than 
live to the snort of snores.” 

“ And you'd kill men for the glory of it?” 

“You are saucy to-night, my Josephsohn, 
but you’ve done well so I'll forgive you. 
You know they don’t feel—these peasants 
—they grieve as a beast grieves; howls to- 
day, laughter to-morrow. The widows will 
find other husbands, the mothers seek con- 
solation in the beer-halls, the dead are soon 
dead.” . 

“Oh, fools and slow of heart,” he cried, 
“to believe all that the soul of man has 
testified! Place and education make no dif- 
ference in human pain and human tears.” 
It was a queer speech. 

He passed out of the room with an ex- 
alted look on his lips; it became him well; 
for indeed he was a handsome beast, with 
those eyes like mausers, tearing right 
through you, yet dark, pathetic; that aqui- 
line face with its pointed chin, its clustering 
curls of chestnut. It was always a wonder 
to me that the fellow, a peasant born from 
generations of workers on the soil, should 
have that look of fineness, aristocracy; 
while I, who have descended from ten gen- 
erations of barons, am squat and swart, 
huge-handed, clumsy-footed. We were a 
real little caricature of beauty-and-the- 
beast, Josephsohn and I. There was even 
an element of womanliness in him, though 
he could be stern and stiff enough. It was 
the womanliness one sees in many big men, 
Raphael, Goethe, the face of the young 
Milton and of—Another. 

A few days later on I was obliged to 
speak roughly to the man. We were rid- 
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ing through the little park outside this same 
Belgian town, he quietly behind me; when 
I turned on him. 

“Josephsohn,” I said sternly, “I have 
been hearing very unpleasant stories about 
you. Your sub-lieutenant has complained 
twice, has even brought the matter to the 
General, who’s ordered a rebuke.” 

“Yes, my Captain.” 

“You have been promulgating those ri- 
diculous principles of yours concerning 
peace. Now it’s all right if you desire to 
be a crank in private—we’ll say nothing; 
but you can’t be a crank in public. Do you 
understand?” 

“T understand,” his face was meekly de- 
fiant. He had the stubbornness of a saint 
and there’s nothing so stubborn. 

“ And you will obey?” 

He answered with another question: 
“What do you think about it—is it best to 
obey men or God?” He looked me quietly 
in the eye. 

“You are a fool,” quoth I wrathfully, 
for I had begun to feel an intense, personal 
affection for the man, though I still dis- 
liked that—something. 

He did not answer, his eyes were else- 
where. 

We had come to the ragged edge of the 
park, where it shelved off into the market- 
gardens of the Belgians, gardens all gone 
rank with weeds. A little clump of wine- 
red .beeches raised their bullet-haggled 
forms just this side of the border, and 
under them was a green sward and a 
couple of iron benches—for some reason 
the whole stays vividly impressed on my 
brain. It was focused. Beneath the trees 
a girl was wrestling with seven lads, Ger- 
man soldiers. She was a pretty girl in a 
flaxen-haired, doll-baby sort of way; but 
her cheeks were painted, her dress grossly 
immodest, her colors flaring. Everything 
about her, even the scarlet sunshade she 
whacked over the solid polls of the men, 
proclaimed her; she was common, cheap. 
Why she resisted I could not tell until her 
shrill voice answered my question. “ No— 
no—no;” she squealed, “you are enemies 
of my country. No—no—no—!” Themen 
gripped and grabbed her with rough, coarse 
giggles. : 

Without waiting for my permission, my 
orderly was off his mount in a minute. He 
snatched the head-gearing from his horse 
and ran towards the woman and her brutes 
of wooers. Once there he whipped them, 
thrashed them, whirled that cutting bunch 
of leather in their faces; the louts withdrew 
a moment. 

“ How about peace principles?” roared I, 
shaking with mirth. ' 

He did not answer; but one of the men 
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slapped a pistol from his pockét and pointed 
it straight at Josephsohn. 

“Hand over the wench or I’ll shoot,” he 
stormed. 

Josephsohn struck the weapon from his 
fist with one swish of the reins. The fel- 
low howled as the leather bit home and 
then, turning, fled. My orderly, a great, 
stormy figure, drove them out of the garden. 

“What’s your name?” I asked of the 
young woman. 

“ Maddelena, Monsieur,” she answered. 

I did not like it; in fact, I squirmed. The 
coincidence was too strange. But as Jo- 
sephsohn returned, her face lighted, the 
blood flushed through the paint; she flung 


herself at the feet of the orderly, kissing ° 


his rough shoes over and: over again with 
passionate scarlet lips, twisting her loosened 
hair into a brush and wiping the dust off 
from them as she wept and kissed. 

“Here, Josephsohn,” I tittered, “ you’re 
a saint and she’s a sinner. You’d better 
leave her alone.” 

“She'll go and sin no more,” he responded 
gravely. 

“Here, Maddelena,” I barked, “that fel- 
low’s a German, an enemy of your country 
—leave off smacking his boots.” 

“He is not a German,” she lifted her 
eyes and they flashed into mine, “he has 
no country. He’s everybody’s brother.” 

Women are the deuce. 


We came to our first engagement at St. 
Mihiel and met trouble. Five hundred men 
refused to fire at the enemy. They entered 
the trenches, accepted their positions, 
obeyed their officers with machine-like do- 
cility until the order came; then they low- 
ered their guns and stood, patient, rather 
gentle, but determined. They were ordered 


out of the trenches at nightfall; the battle . 


had not swyng visibly our way. The Gen- 
eral called a council of his officers. 

Into this council came a man named Jude, 
a sergeant, the creature who had at first 
informed on my orderly. He had been 
raised a notch for that office; but we all dis- 
liked him, for there are spies honorable 
and spies dishonorable, the glory of the one 
equalling the shame of the other. He was 
ready to tell it all. 

“ Josephsohn has preached peace every- 
where,” he smirked. “He has told the men 
that the only way to stop this war is for all 
soldiers to lay down their arms, says openly 
that there are proselyters going in and out 
of the French and English armies, calling 
for peace, bidding the men to refuse to fire. 
He has preached it at the mess, he has 
preached it on the march, he has talked it in 
private, he has proclaimed it in public. 
Even one or two of the officers have visited 
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him at night to hear him talk. He’s some 
talker, Josephsohn.” 

We ordered the man before us. He came 
calmly, serenely ; but he made no answer to 
our questions. I tried it, then the Major, 
then the General; he was hounded around 
from tent to tent, from officer to officer— 
still he answered nothing. So we sent for 
the chaplain of the regiment—Josephsohn 
was awfully religious. The chaplain be- 
rated him—he answered never a word. 

A cry arose among the younger officers, 
the recent graduates of the military aca- 
demies, “ Shoot him!” 

We heard it howled through the night, as 
the youngsters pressed and wrangled out- 
side of the tent. The General looked at the 
chaplain. 

“Tt is expedient that one man should die 
for the army,” proclaimed the chaplain. 

He was a haggard ascetic, with pallid 
blue eyes and lips which cut a thin violet 
line across his face. Never have I seen 
lips so thin, so colorless. Beloved by the 
soldiers, he was indefatigable in visiting 
them, nursing them in sickness, thundering 
against their sins. 

“But Josephsohn has but followed his 
conscience, and that’s what you’re always 
telling us to do,” this was an elderly cap- 
tain who objected. 

“The fellow has sinned against my coun- 
try. My Germany—may she ever be right! 


’ But my Germany, right or wrong.” He 


faced the captain, his eyes scintillating with 
wrath, the blood purpling through those 
parchment cheeks of his. “He has preached 
against the Lord’s Anointed, my Kaiser; 
he would cut the nerve of patriotism; he 
would drive The Fatherland down upon dis- 
graceful knees before the peoples of the 
world. The times demand a sacrifice—” 
he whirled suddenly around and pointed one 
melodramatic finger at Josephsohn, “here 
is the sacrifice.” 

A roar of applause swept in from the 
darkness outside the tent, a buzz of ap- 
proval hissed around the circle of the offi- 
cers. 

I sighed. Josephsohn must be shot, be- 
fore the whole army. 

They brought him out just as day broke 
over the desolated land of France. The 
regiments followed in stiff parade. At the 
edge of the town a long road slipped over 
the plain to Brussels, a road that gloomed 
with the wreck of war. Its prim line of 
Lombardy poplars had been mowed by bul- 
lets or hacked down by the unskilled hands 
of soldiers, their towseled heads, covered 
with brown and withered leaves, bulged out 
on either side of the stumps; here and there 
was a wayside cross. Most of these were 
beaten down or splintered; but one still 





stood, a mile from the city, built of black 
iron, grim in the flush of morning light. It 
was a crucifix, fitted for a life-size figure; 
but the Jesus had been shot away. Ap- 
parently no relics of the image remained 
save that on the cross were still the nails 
and the crown of thorns. This crown was 
metal-made and had been painted a dismal 
brown; it stuck out baldly into the air. 

There were tens of thousands marching 
four-abreast along the highway which rose 
and fell in languorous curves, so that look- 
ing back it seemed to me as if some mon- 
strous drab anaconda—the General and his 
staff making the glittering head with their 
parade uniforms—was nosing over the fields 
in search of prey. Behind the officers came 
one company of soldiers, then a band of 
rude Bohemian peasants, men who had 
never come under the influence of the 
prisoner and, as Catholics, were opposed to 
his strong Protestant spirit; Josephsohn, 
though of Jewish parentage, was a Lu- 
theran, a modified Lutheran, for he held 
Quaker principles. The peasants dragged 
him on, his hands bound behind his back, 
his face flung up to the morning, his lips 
moving in silent prayer. 

At the cross we stopped. 

“Josephsohn,” proclaimed the General, 
“if you are willing now to confess your 
fault before the army, to bid these men 
follow their country’s flag into the last 
ditch, you can be forgiven. Are you 
teady?” 

He answered never a word. 

“Do you not know that I have power to 
loose you and power to kill you?” asked 
the General gruffly. A low murmur swept 
through the thousands of men assembled 
around the rude cross, their guns rattled 
on their shoulders, their lips muttered re- 
belliously. It is better to get it over, I 
thought, and touched the General softly 
with my gloved hand. 

“They won’t dare do a thing,” sneered 
Sievald in my ear. “ Discipline’s too good 
in a German army.” His little dry face 
puckered in unconcern. 

My orderly stepped to the summit of the 
mound on which the cross stood. He lifted 
his hands to speak to the soldiers. At once 
the under officers took up their cry, “ Shoot 
him down! Shoot him down!” It 
screamed up to the sudden glory of the ris- 
ing sun. 

Through it, above it, beneath it, thun- 
dered a solemn bass, a bass so strangely 
musical that it made itself heard through 
all that clamor, that it reached the rim of 
that vast circumference. “Thou shalt not 
kill! ” thundered the bass, and we all knew 
that Josephsohn spoke. The under-officers 
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bawled on and on; but the voice spoke only 
three times. 

At the top of the hillock the executioners 
bound him to the arms of the cross. He 
was just the height of the figure shot 
away, apparently, for the crown of thorns 
fitted down upon his forehead. He was 
obliged to stoop a moment and then press 
his head into it. The men stripped down 
his shirt once more; so that he stood, bare- 
breasted, thorn-crowned, his arms stretched 
out and tethered at the wrists to nails, that 
long white cloth flowing down below his 
waist, his face lifted towards the sky. His 


_ beard had not been shaved for the last two 


weeks and had grown incredibly, it was 
even forked at the end. His dark red hair 
caught the rising sun and glistened, it threw 
an aureole around his face. 

“ Oh, my God!” cried the General. “He 
looks” 

The General did not finish, and we none 
of us replied; we all knew whom he resem- 
bled, knew only too well. 

The dull Bohemians took their place, six 
of them, and lifted their rifles. It was my 
duty to give the order, but the General ex- 
cused me. 

“One,” counted Sievald; he minced it out. 

“Two,” his dry voice cracked with doom. 

“ Three—fire ! ” 

Out from the cloud of smoke, for the 
guns primed with some ancient powder 
vomited smoke by the storm-full, cried a 
great voice: “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” 

I stood shivering. 

Suddenly I was aware of the clack of 
arms, a clack which grew and grew, 
mounted; it filled the air. Officers yelled. 
The General stormed and entreated. Swords 
flashed. | Once—twice—thrice—a pistol 
barked. But silently, stubbornly, their faces 
lifted towards the day, the soldiers swept 
up to the form drooping on the cross at the 
top of the mount. They were young, blonde, 
coarse-featured lads, animal, almost brut- 
ish in their forms, unshaven, sunburned, 
caked with mud and slush, clad in dull gray; 
but in their eyes burnt the fierce light of 
sacrifice. It was more than sacrifice, it 
was bigotry. Never before had I realized 
how young they were. By the file—by the 
company—by the regiment—by the thou- 
sands, they swept on and up. As they 
passed each man threw his rifle and car- 
tridge-belt at the feet of the dead orderly. 
The pile grew swiftly. It covered the hill, 
inundated the cross, hid the body—still up 
they marched and down they stumbled, each 
man hurling his weapons into the pile. At 
last one Captain at my side, an elderly man, 
the officer who had come to Josephsohn at 
night, sighed deeply, gazed around among 
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us for a moment, mounted the hill and 
dropped his unsheathed sword upon the 
heap. No other officer followed. 

The General was stupefied, the Majors 
were deadened with horror, even Sievald 
had not a word to say; but on and on came 
the regiments, the ring and clang of their 
flung arms wailing through the day. 


I have nothing else to add. Everybody 
knows the peace to which we were forced 
to submit, the generosity of the Allies when 
they realized the facts. But there was one 
strange thing. When soldiers took up the 
body.of Josephsohn for the burial—it wasn’t 
a corpse. I can’t explain exactly what I 
mean—but it was a shell—a mask—a thing 
somebody had lived in; it wasn’t the re- 
mains of a dead man. Its feet were pierced 
with one bullet, each hand with a bullet, 
and in the side was a gory gash. The iron 
crown of thorns, too, had left scars across 
the forehead. 

As we carried Josephsohn down from the 
mount into the glory of the sunset, the guns 
of both armies were stilled, the white flag 
of peace floated everywhere and dazzled in 
the scarlet light; for the generals conferred 
together in a space between the trenches. 
And soldiers by thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, knelt in the slosh of the half-melted 
snow, praying before The Iron Cross. 
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THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN. 








OME lives seem miscast in our time in 
their place on the world’s stage. Here, 

for example, is a girl who might havé made 
a belligerent monk in the Middle Ages; 
and this is a maid who would have done 
very well as a warrior in a baronial siege. 
She is a sister-in-the-blood of Jeanne, the 
sainted maid of Orleans. This woman 
would have fitted neatly into the picture of 
the Puritan era, or the resounding period 
of Elizabeth, or the more sophisticated age 
of Anne. And here are men in business 
clothes, tied at polished desks, who ought to 
be out with Drake and his armada, or ex- 
ploring with Frobisher and Cabot, or pirat- 
ing through the Spanish Main with Henry 
Morgan. Whocondemned this buccaneer to 
be tethered to a small routine amid office 
furniture, and gave him pen and ink in 
place of the dripping cutlass? This ruth- 
less captain of industry, intent only on put- 
ting a competitor out of the game by any 
method, ought to have been a Sultan of 
Turkey or a Shah, the proclaimed shadow 
of God upon earth, and, therefore, re- 
sponsible to no man for his behavior. He 
does not seem to stand in with the peacefw, 
processes of civilization. He belongs with 
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Villa or those who harry Poland or ravage 
Serbia, for like them he represents the last 
remnant of the race of cave-dwellers and 
has much in common with the few canni- 
bals who may be left in the Pacific seas. 

No doubt, if we had the ordering of our 
own lives, and if we could vote on the ques- 
tion of our immigration into the world, we 
would not in this tame conformity accept 
the arrangement over which we have no 
power. We must make the best of it. We 
may well be thankful that it was no worse. 
It is bewildering, when we stop to think, 
that we were not born Hottentots or Zulus. 
If any Hottentots or Zulus read these lines, 
perhaps they were mystified that they were 
not Chinese or Mexicans or Esquimaux. 
One result of the knowledge of other 
peoples and other ways is an increase of 
human charity under the sun and the re- 
duction of our own conceit. The trouble 
with the people of Lhasa in Tibet is that 
they do not realize that the earth’s axis 
does not pass through the Potala. They 
think with Holmes’s typical Bostonian that 
they are at the very hub of the wheel of 
things. 

How little does it profit the children of 
men to speculate upon where and who they 
might otherwise have been! The first con- 
sideration is not how valorously we would 
have enacted the part of Charles XII of 
Sweden or that of Julius Caesar or the 
Negrus of Abyssinia, but whether we are 
fetching and carrying for the good of our 
generation as we should. We might have 
been anybody from Adam down; may have 
loaded Noah’s Ark or built the Pyramids 
or carved the stone images on Easter Island 
or left the glyptic figures on the stones of 
Yucatan or performed the repellent rites of 
the Incas or the Aztecs. We might have 
hunted the mammoth in Siberia, or rounded 
the Cape with the Phoenician trader. But 
our business is severely with Today, and 
upon this spot. We must know where the 
interest on the mortgage is coming from, 
and why the furnace will not work; and 
we must furrow our brows over the price 


‘of bread and potatoes, eggs and mutton. 


Perhaps the heroes of old did not just walk 
from glory unto glory through wide-flung 
doors of opportunity. 
their troubles, too. Plumbing and elec- 
tricity and the telephone are not the sever- 
est encumbrances of life. Even the com- 
forts of the modern home are endurable. 
We complain of the rapid pace at which 
we are driven to move in these bustling, 
hustling days; but it is not certain that we 
should be abler performers if we reverted 
to the stage coach and the tallow-dip, or 
retraced our steps still further to shaggy 
skins and knotted clubs when every cleft in 
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the rock breathed defiance ioward all the 
rest of the landscape. It is best to accept 
our destiny, and live in our own century 
and our own town—with every inspiration 
we can draw from any quarter—and try to 
do our duty by Here and Now. 


_ 
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THE “PITTSBURGH EXPERIMENT.” 








W HAT will undoubtedly come to be hap- 
pily known as the “ Pittsburgh ex- 
periment” in the question of increasing 
the efficiency of the public schools and 
ever associated with the name of the gen- 
erous donor, Henry Clay Frick, was re- 
vealed last evening at Pittsburgh in an ad- - 
dress of Judge Buffington detailing the 


.features of the unique plan. The secrecy 


that has been maintained, the splendid 
work accomplished by the fund, all com- 
bine to give the announcement that in mak- 
ing his $250,000 endowment of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools permanent the donor 
has agreed to give an additional $250,000 
for five years more an almost sensational 
character. And yet nothing could be 
quieter or more resultful than the way in 
which Mr. Frick gave the money and the 
way in which the trustees of the fund car- 
ried out the simple intent of the donor to 
do something that would benefit the public 
schools. 

There is indeed a sort of educational ro- 
mance in the details of how the money was 
applied and who were its personal benefi- 
ciaries under the plan adopted of advanc- 
ing the schools by “ teaching the teachers.” 
In this respect the Pittsburgh experiment, 
with or without: endowment funds, should 
have the frank flattery of imitation every- 
where. Judge Buffington, moreover, has 
not exaggerated the far-reaching effects of 
this scheme, since from this education of 
the teachers, through the summer schools 
of pedagogy mostly, has developed a move- 
ment for improving teachers and schools 
and humanizing the work as well which can 
hardly be overestimated. As Philadelphia 
has found out, the equipped, enthusiastic 
teacher, as the “hyphen” between Amer- 
ica and the aliens among us, is the solution 
of the melting-pot problem. And that Pitts- 
surgh, with its large foreign element, has 
found a great quickening in the work among 
all these backward and special classes of 
the teachers who have come under the stim- 
ulus of the Frick fund, though the instruc- 
tion was along general pedagogic lines, 
means everything for schools and teachers 
both. 

But aside from what the fund has ac- 
complished in Pittsburgh, as Judge Buffing- 
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ton sagely points out, the examples of what 
the Frick fund has done in one centre 
should inspire public-spirited citizens else- 
where to follow the novelty up and endow 
the home public schools all over the land. 
Elsewhere the money need not be applied 
as in Pittsburgh, for there may be special 
local needs; but that there is even in the 
known necessities of the schools and the 
teachers a chance and a noble one for 
philanthropy to do something other than 
investigate what is being done must be clear 
to all. Here, for instance, as was suggested 
recently by Professor Graves, of the School 
of Pedagogy of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a local Frick fund might easily pro- 
vide for a much-needed night lecture 
course, and a wider extension of school in- 
struction and education to adults and for a 
general development of the extra-curric- 
ulum use of the schools. But this is only 
one possible outlet; and even if Mr. Frick’s 
bounty be not imitated, at least what he has 
done at Pittsburgh by his unique benefac- 
tion will add to the uplift of the school 
system in Pennsylvania all along the line. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 
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DENSITY OF BIRD POPULATION. 








HE world’s record for density of bird 
population is held by a farm within 
ten miles of the national capital near Beth- 
esda, Maryland. It is owned by Mr. Gil- 
bert H. Grosvenor, the director and editor 
of the National Geographic Society. In 
1913 Mr. Grosvenor bought a farm of one 
hundred acres, half in forest and half in 
field, about four miles from the District of 
Columbia, moving there early in the spring. 
Being interested in the work of the Audu- 
bon Societies, he determined to see what 
he and his family could do to get birds 
around the home. He had such success that 
Dr. W. H. Henshaw, Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, became interested and dele- 
gated Dr. Wells W. Cooke to visit the 
Grosvenor farm. 

Dr. Cooke found so many birds there that 
he suggested a census of those living on an 
acre or two adjacent to the house, as he 
thought the count would establish a world’s 
record. Up to that time the record was 
held by a family at Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
who had attracted thirteen pairs of birds to 
half an acre. The prospect of establishing 
a world’s record was so inviting to the 
Grosvenor family that they took a census 
of the nesting birds on an acre adjoining 
their house and barns, with the result that 
they found fifty-nine pairs of birds with 
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young or eggs in the nest on that acre, the 
highest number of land birds inhabiting one 
acre that has yet been reported to the De- 
partment of Agriculture or to any Audubon 
Society. A similar census was made of a 
second acre, and it was found that this acre 
had thirty-three pairs of nesting birds. 

In an article contributed to “ Bird-Lore,” 
the bi-monthly organ of the Audubon So- 
cieties of the United States, Mr. Grosvenor 
tells a fascinating story of the birds which 
have come to dwell with them at “ Wild 
Acres,” as his farm is named. “ Wild 
Acres” is a typical Maryland farm, with 
an old-fashioned farm-house surrounded 
by an apple and pear orchard, with a vege- 
table garden, hedges and open fields. Sur- 
rounding the fields is a tract of fifty acres 
in woods, with a beautiful stream and sev- 
eral springs scattered around in both the 
field and the woods. 

The bird census taken in the week of June 
15th to June 2Ist, 1915, showed that on the 
first acre they had one pair of flickers, one 
pair of black-birds, one of yellow warblers, 
two of orchard orioles, two of catbirds, one 
of song sparrows, two of chipping spar- 
rows, one of phoebes, fourteen of house 
wrens, seven of robins, one of kingbirds, 
and twenty-six of martins. On the second 
acre there were one pair each of song spar- 
rows, Carolina wrens, flickers, Maryland 
yellow-throats, brown thrashers, catbirds, 
chipping sparrows, screech owls and tow- 
hees. There were also eighteen pairs of 
martins, four of house wrens, two of robins. 

“T attribute our success primarily,” writes 
Mr. Grosvenor, “to shooting the English 
sparrow and driving the cats away, to put- 
ting up many boxes, to keeping fresh water 
handy at all times, etc. We do everything 
we can for the comfort of our birds; for 
instance, we put on twigs little pieces of 
the oiled paper that our butter was wrapped 
in, and we left mud in convenient places 
for the martins. The catbirds used the 
oiled paper for their nests, in fact, they 
used all kinds of scraps. Imagine the de- 
light of the family, when, on examining 
one of the catbirds’ nests in the autumn, we 
found one of the children’s hair-ribbons 
and also a piece of an old dress of the 
baby. 

“We had read a great deal about how 
tame birds become when they are protected, 
but we were constantly amazed at the 
quickness with which they perceived the 
care taken of them. Perhaps the most re- 
markable nest was that of a phoebe, which 
was built under the cornice of the piazza 
within reach of my hand. We had a little 
school in the morning at the house, and ten 
children were continually running up and 
down the piazza, shouting at the top of 
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their voices; but the phoebe went on build- 
ing her nest, then hatched her eggs, and fed 
her young without fear, though she could 
see everyone and everyone could see her. 

“T was also surprised to find how friendly 
birds, even of the same species, can become. 
For instance, we had fourteen pairs of 
wrens on a single acre, some of the nests 
being not more than fifteen feet apart. 
We also had robins’s nests only twelve 
yards apart. The bluebirds, on the other 
hand, do not like each other, and would not 
tolerate another pair of bluebirds nearer 
than one hundred yards. 

“The first year we had no flickers, but 
there was a pair nesting in an old apple 
tree at our neighbors’ property. During the 
winter the tree was blown down, and our 
oldest son obtained permission to get it. 
He cut out the portion of the tree which 
contained the nest, cleaned out the hole, and 
then hung the nest in a dying cherry tree. 
The nest was not more than ten yards from 
the house, but was taken possession of in 
1914 and again in I9I5. , 

“We had, in 1915, seventy-five pairs of 
martins in an area approximating ten acres, 
and expect to have a great many more than 
this in 1916. We had one pair of red- 
throated hawks nesting in our apple or- 
chard, and kept them for two years, but 
they developed such a fondness for poultry, 
having frequently been caught thieving, that 
finally we had to shoot them. We have in 
the woods a splendid pair of barred owls. 
They come around the barns at night, and 
I suspect them also of attempts at chicken 
thieving, but they are too handsome and 
rare a bird in these parts to shoot. There 
is nothing good to be said of the screech 
owl, which we suspect of having been the 
cause of the mysterious disappearance of 
many young birds from the nests. “If 
anyone wants excitement, I suggest that he 
buy or borrow a stuffed owl, and put it out 
in the garden in the daytime during the 
nesting season. All of the birds in the 
neighborhood will soon congregate, and the 
children will learn them quicker than in 
any other way.” 

A census of the species in the one hun- 
dred acres of fields and woods in Mr. Gros- 
venor’s “ Wild Acres” shows that last sum- 
mer sixty species were nesting on the farm, 
and it is expected that these will be added 
to this year. Commenting upon the story 
of the birds at “ Wild Acres,” Mr. Chap- 
man, the editor of “ Bird-Lore,” says: 

“The birds which Mr. Grosvenor has 
brought about him are unquestionably more 
his birds than if he had shot them and 
placed their skins in a cabinet. With their 
death his responsibility for their welfare 
would cease. But a living bird, to which 
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we feel we owe protection, is exposed to 
so many dangers that our fears for its 
safety are correspondingly aroused. These 
birds of our garden are our guests. Through 
the erection of bird-houses and by other 
means we have invited them to live with us 
and when they accept as readily as they 
have with Mr. Grosvenor, they make us 
realize not only our responsibility, but they 
awaken the strongest sense of hospitality.” 
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ARMSTRONG’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
WORLD PEACE. 





BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 





i te words I read have reminded you all 
that, though the very present judg- 
ments of God over all the earth are hard, 
yet are they true and righteous altogether. 
As in memory we turn back to the founder 
of.this school, dead for twenty-two years 
to the world without, here always living, we 
see his life and his work in the light of the 
Great War. Never was it clearer to men, 
to man, to humanity, how interrelated are 
lands and peoples, nations, races, and all 
that makes the world of men. If any suffer, 
all suffer. If anywhere justice be denied, - 
then at length judgment, His judgment, 
will be known. “Doth God pervert judg- 
ment or justice?” If there be any land or 
any people exploiting or being exploited, if 
there be any that through rule seek not the 
good but the goods of men, then, in due 
season, the Great Timekeeper, to whom a 





And I saw heaven opened, and behold a 
white horse; and he that sat upon him was 
called Faithful and True, and in righteousness 
he doth judge and make war. His eyes were 
as a flame of fire, and on his head were many 
crowns; and he had a name written, that no 
man knew, but he himself. And he was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in blood; and 
his name is called the Word of God. 

And the armies which were in heaven fol- 
lowed him upon white horses, clothed in fine 
linen, white and clean. And out of his mouth 
goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should 
smite the nations; and he shall rule them with 
a rod of iron; and he treadeth the wine-press 
of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. 
And he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a 
name written, King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. And I saw an angel standing in the 
sun; and he cried with a loud voice, saying to 
all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven :— 

Come and gather yourselves together unto 
the supper of the great God; That ye may eat 
the flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains, 
and the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of 
horses, and of them that sit on them, and the 
flesh of all men, both free and bond, both small 
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thousand years are as one day, will reach 
Saturday night and pay day. 

When General Armstrong was born in 
1839, there came for a season a pause of 
thirty years in the appropriation of ‘strange 
lands, and too often the expropriation of 
the weaker races of the world. .For a gen- 
eration, no new conquests of wide extent 
were made. England ceased its attacks on 
Afghanistan. Burmah was left unsubdued. 
Anglo-Indian policy confined itself to India 
proper. In England, the advantage of col- 
onies was questioned. France, in gaining 
Algeria (1830-1847), lost rather than 
gained. This colony was so visibly a liabil- 
ity rather than an asset that Bismarck 
turned Tunis over to France, avowedly to 
weaken her power by the surrender of 
hostages to colonial fortune. In 1878, when 
General Armstrong had completed the work 
of founding Hampton Institute and begun 
its development, the Berlin Congress met. 
It sought to legislate for all the world of 
the Near East. The colonies of the world 
were then 14,500,000 square miles. Of 
these, 6,000,000 square’ miles were in Au- 
stralia and Canada and 6,000,00 more were 
in Russian Siberia. Desert and snow 
covered nearly half these three areas. In 
1914 Europe’s colonial lands inhabitable to 
man had grown since 1878 by 13,000,000 


‘ square miles. 


Tunis proved profitable to France, and 
those in power were currently reported to 
have made fortunes out of Tunisian bonds. 
England entered Egypt and wide profit fol- 
lowed. The mines and gold of Southern 
Africa were discovered, and the Boer War 
came. Belgium, taking in Africa the re- 
sponsibilities of 1,000,000 square miles and 
6,000,000 human beings, chose so to rule 
and govern by massacre and mutilation 
that the profits of its colony made all Eu- 
rope thirst for the blood of men, so that 
the nations drank it from the golden cup of 
great gain. Thus began a new period in 
which the colonial area of forty years be- 
fore was doubled. England added 5,000,000 
square miles, one-half more than the area 
of the United States between the oceans; 
France rounded the span between Senegal 
and Algeria with another 3,000,000 square 
miles and in all lands gained 4,000,000 
square miles; Germany sought in Africa 
1,000,000 square miles, and added to them, 
in one land and another, a quarter of a mil- 
lion more. In this period of appropriation, 
as in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, men thought little of the ruled and 
much gain of rule. Morocco was left in 
the dark of night, uneducated and undevel- 
oped. Germany and France came face to 
face over its possession, and at last grappled. 
Persia lurched through one disaster after 
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another. The nations gathered to divide 
this ancient empire, never before dismem- 
bered since Cyrus. Today a German gen- 
eral at Bagdad faces an English general at 
Kut-el-Amara, hard upon the borders of 
Persia. Balkan issues were handled for 
“prestige” and not to secure order and 
growth. At last Serbia, the least developed 
of all the flock of Europe, wronged by cen- 
turies of oppression, itself lacking in much 
that was needed, precipitated the great dis- 
aster in which, already, there have been en- 
tombed more than all the men, women, and 
children of that little land of great wrongs 
heroically resisted. 

Seen in this light, it is the unredressed 
wrongs and the retarded peoples, forgotten, 
uneducated by the world’s wealth, and un- 
developed, that sow the broad sea of the 
future with mines floating below the smooth 
surface on which man seeks the profits of a 
world’s commerce, and, when His hour 
comes, these mines, long hid, sink the ar- 
gosies of nations, and wreck the ships that 
sail the Seven Seas. 

Today we weigh the Service of Preven- 
tion for our land by General Armstrong on 
balances whose sliding weights on the steel- 
yard of experience are the visible misery of 
another continent where the innocent reap 
death because others have sown wrong. At 
this hour, when “ Heaven opens and He ap- 
pears who in righteousness doth judge and 
make war,” no land stands guiltless as the 
angel of death cries aloud and spares not. 

In his day and generation, General Arm- 
strong in this place offered his life as a sac- 
rifice of expiration and intercession, pouring 
out all his strength and his powers to save 
his land from the harvest of wrongs for 
which none today is responsible—wrongs 
whose fruits none in an earlier past fore- 
saw. So measured, the metes and bounds 
of the work that General Armstrong did, 
and all his labors, are to be rated, not alone 
by the two races of whom we think on a 
day like this, but as a labor done and a duty 
discharged to save the land for which he 
had fought from the judgment that comes 
wherever any are neglected, forgotten, and 
forsaken within the borders of any land and 
under any flag. The full measure of his 
achievement is not as a service for a part 
of American citizenship, but for all Amer- 
ican citizens—all and each—thus preserved 
from a share in wrongs which in due season 
always bring the punishment of those who 
in this place fifty years ago, General Arm- 
strong began the work of thirty years, it 
was to lay a foundation wider than Hamp- 
ton’s special task—a® foundation as deep as 
justice and as broad as the expanding fu- 
ture. 

Born in the Hawaiian Islands, he knew a 
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primitive people still of unreclaimed blood. 
He knew the capacity, alike for imagina- 
tion and for evil, of a race untilled by the 
years. He saw their sin of besetting idle- 
ness and their lack of moral permanence; 
but he came also to know their vision of 
nature, to understand that races still young 
have upon the womb of their youth the dew 
of the morning, and that for them there is a 
new knowledge of the divine. He was 
aware of their passionate devotion to their 
tribal lays, the strange ignorance of their 
hands, and the deep wisdom of their hearts. 
Their lack and their dower were in his ken. 
Most touching of all, he knew—as only 
those who in childhood know a dusky and 
primitive people—their loyalty, their love, 
their readiness to follow, their capacity for 
responding to leadership, and the fashion in 
which they could achieve and advance, grow 
and go forward, in the light and example of 
inspiring serivce; and inspiring service, 
from the day he began his work to this 
hour, has been the labor, the message, the 
tribute of Hampton Institute to the nation. 

It was out of the field of his youth and 
his boyhood that there came the light and 
the leadership by which he was guided, a 
personal consciousness of a race still near 
nature. He had learned the needs of those 
who still have history before them and not 
behind them, whose faces are set towards 
the morning, whose sun is yet to rise, and 
who do not day by day wonder whether 
for them many sunsets are left. All his 
boyhood days in Oahu lighted and guided 
his years at Hampton. He knew the 
method by which alone such a race could be 
reached. He understood the rule and the 
discipline by which those who through cen- 
turies had wandered, with weary and un- 
certain feet, through all the wayward ways 
of savage life, should be brought to the 
road, hard, straight, and narrow, which 
leads upward—a constant physical disci- 
pline, systematic drill, unremitting industry, 
a day whose hours knew no exception in 
regularity, in decision, and in order. He 
knew also that the air in which we have 
joined in his memory is part of the heritage 
of music which the Hawaiian Islands know, 
for in its measures there is the rhythm of 
the taro bearer, the beat of the drum, the 
strange sound of that stringed instrument 
with which the savage had whiled away the 
hours. He knew that this gift for music 
is universal among the undeveloped races 
and that they hold the treasures of a great 
are. Though painting and sculpture be de- 
nied them, voice and ear are theirs. He 
knew, too, that out of the songs of their 
captivity there would come from hopeless 
days the hope of days full of dreams, “ kill- 
ing care and grief of heart,” which wake 
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faith, the faith which forgives all men be- 
cause it loves God. These were his weap- 
ons against carnal things and shapeless idle- 
ness wearing out the youth of a race indus- 
trially young. Out of a network of inter- 
lacing and relating routine and order, he 
framed that perpetual presssure which ma- 
tures and gives purpose to the youth of 
races. Out of his own personal genius and 
experience was created all that those who 
have known Hampton for the past quarter 
century have seen grow and develop here. 
This he did, aware that he was building, not 
for the present nor for the future, but for 
that distant horizon which is his today as he 
sees the land that is far off, and the King in 
His beauty. 

Through all his boyhood days, he had 
been among those who saw their foothold 
upon the island land which was theirs slip- 
ping away from under their feet and pass- 
ing into other and alien hands, leaving them 
paupers and vagrants on plantations which. 
they had once owned alone. He saw that 
both of the races for which he was laboring 
must be anchored to the soil; and, above all, 
that the Negro must be served from the 
field, and that his one sure dwelling must be 
the fatness of the earth and the dews of 
heaven from above. Knowing this, and 
having also in his boyhood seen the savage 
chief wearing the cocked hat and feathers 
of civilization while his shanks were still 
unclothed, his feet bare, and his nakedness 
revealed, he knew that the foundations of 
character rested not in the wandering life 
of the savage race with which he had been 
brought in contact. The man of that race 
he saw in his islanded youth had been bred 
by zealous missionaries to a great faith, 
but not to skill in great industries; he had 
had every enthusiasm wakened and his in- 
dustrial energies were left unstirred. He 
had been given all that the tropics could 
offer and taught none of the lessons of the 
temperate zone. 

For General Armstrong the final redemp- 
tion of all men rested upon those industries, 
productive, fundamental, immediate, in 
which a man’s hand comes in contact with 
a man’s work—the great foundation upon 
which all races which have built to the open 
light of men’s opportunities the temple of 
their history, of their laws, of their liber- 
ties, of their letters, and of their arts, have 
always builded through all the centuries of 
man. But above all this, surpassing it, he 
had that conviction of which I myself, a 
missionary’s son, caught glimpses in my 
Asian boyhood, when I was somewhat with 
a swarthy and simple folk still living the 
life of the desert, still wandering apart 
from habitations, knowing neither city nor 
street, neither road nor field, still as wild 
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as their people in the days of Hagar, wan- 
dering as they had under the leadership of 
Ishmael. Nothing so creates a passionate 
conviction in the brotherhood, the innate 
capacity, the ultimate nobility of every hu- 
man being as such an experience. This 
companionship General Armstrong had in 
larger and more primitive conditions and 
against the background of the learning, the 
teaching, and the ethics of a developed race. 
Coming in contact in play and in study with 
the children of an undeveloped race, there 
was bred in him a consciousness which 
lasted through life, that all human beings 
are essentially equal, that all human beings 
have essentially the same opportunities, 
that before them there stretches the same 
divine sky of opportunity, if they be but 
strong enough to seek the horizon and not 
be satisfied to sit or to wonder where they 
are; and that there is nothing which any 
race has accomplished which all races can- 


not achieve. As the years have passed, and 


I compare the untrained whom I have 
known as a boy with those I have known in 
a life not without its contact with those who 
play their greater part in the world’s work, 
this conviction deepens and grows with 
every passing year, and, with all that passes 
and all that comes, it grows clearer to me 
through experience that the essential things 
of life, the final power of humanity, the 
chrism, the gift of the divine which rests 
upon all men and women,—these things are 
confined to no race and denied to none of 
the sons and daughters of men. 

But while lesser men were to learn this 
from experience Armstrong learned it as a 
vision. While other men were coming to 
it slowly, as the world of science is coming 
to this great truth today, he saw it as genius 
sees all things, the end from the beginning 
and the beginning from the end, and, know- 
ing a great truth, lives through it and by it. 
This supreme conviction he had in Pente- 
costal measure. It flamed in him, consum- 
ing and unconsumed, like the flame which 
Moses saw in the bush. . The place under 
these trees where that conviction took shape 
and blossomed and bore fruit for the heal- 
ing of all, is as sacred today as that spot on 
Mount Horeb where the leader of Israel 
saw the light that was to burn through all 
the ages and lead men to righteousness and 
to redemption. 

For Hampton itself is not unlike that 
block at the head of Armstrong’s grave. 
It was thrown out of a crater of war. It 
fell shapeless. It was hewn as his monu- 
ment, and it bears today his name. In this 
place each of us has over him his spirit; 
here he labored, here he did his work, here 
he lives. Zeal for the house of his fathers, 
that there might be no wrong within its 








walls, consumed him, because he knew that 
such wrong within the house of his fathers 
would reach, not alone those who suffered, 
but those who permitted suffering. 

_ The discords of war had taught him, his 
island isolation had schooled him, and none 
met him through all those years but has 
through life carried, as do all old enough to 
have met him within this church, his in- 
Spiration as a perpetual succor in weary 
hours and moments of depression, in those 
instants that all men and women know when 
they ask themselves whether any message 
from above is received and whether any- 
thing planted comes out of the dry ground 
of the earth’s desert. The memory, of that 
vibrant figure, that erect head, that pro- 
phetic voice, those eyes flaming with the in- 
spiration of the divine,—all are a trumpet- 
call to new labors, and upon you here on 
my right, and upon you on my left, and you 
yonder, more distant, rests his chrism and 
his mark. Upon your heads has been laid 
the hand of his spiritual blessing, and, 
through all your needs, you will never pass 
beyond the light of his presence and the 
shadow of his power. You who live here 
follow the follower of this Moses, our 
Aaron, that priest of God, the high priest 
of Hampton, whose morning and evening 
sacrifice has been the daily service of the 
life known to us all, approved of his Master 
and ours, and blessed of the Spirit. 

From here went forth the Joshua who was 
to win a new home and achieve great things 
—so lately gone. The chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof! From here, I re- 
joice to remember, there is soon to go the 
Caleb who succeeds him. For these twain, 
in the path of education a generation ago, 
were wiser in spying out the land of learn- 
ing than seventy-fold others who were 
treading other paths. Out ef weakness 
these were made strong, they have wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions—the lions of prejudice. 

Standing here before you, the teachers 
of Hampton, for the first time as a teacher, 
and speaking to those he taught, where he 
taught, looking upon his harvest reaped 
where every year sees the yearly probate of 
his will, executed and entered through the 
courts of God, we remember his labor and 
his constant sacrifice, knowing well that he 
said, “ What is commonly called sacrifice is 
the best, happiest use of one’s self and one’s 
resources.” We recollect on this day de- 
voted to his memory that the races for 
which he was laboring were not alone the 
races for which he seemed to: labor but the 
race to which he belonged, his work doing 
its abundant share that in a day when the 


world was becoming selfish and was seek-" 


ing to exploit other races, the record and 
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the score of his land should be clean, and 
its hands emptied of the lawless profits of a 
stronger race. Remembering all these 
things, let us, as teachers teaching in his 
spirit, wherever our lot may be, so teach in 
the day of our responsibility and our duty, 
that there be builded into the great fabric 
of this nation no wrong rendered stronger 
and more triumphant, and no evil done the 
weak; but that there be, through righteous- 
ness done in our border to every race within 
our gates, a sure and everlasting hope in 
the everlasting power of God, whose judg- 
ments are true and righteous altogether. 
Southern Workman. 


_— 


THE ONLY CHILD. 








As psychologists are insisting more and 
more emphatically, the health, happiness, 
and efficiency of adult life depend prepon- 
derantly on the same influences of early 
childhood; and, obviously, in a home where 
the parental attention can be concentrated 
on a single child, better results should be 
attained than when the work of training in- 
volves a division of the attention among 
several children. Unfortunately, when it is 
a question of training an only child, too 
many parents seem to take it for granted 
that training is entirely unnecessary, that 
their child is innately so good that he will 
develop of his own accord into one of the 
best of men. 

In reality, as modern psychology has 
made very clear, every child at the outset 
of his life is much like every. other child, a 
plastic, unmoral little creature, exceedingly 
impulsive and exceedingly receptive, read- 
ily impressed for good or evil by the influ- 
ences that surrounded him. Childhood, to 
repeat a truism hackneyed to psychologists, 
but seemingly unappreciated by most people, 
is preeminently the suggestible period of 
life. It is then, when the critical faculty 
still is undeveloped, that whatever ideas 
are presented to the mind are most surely 
absorbed by it, to sink into its subconscious 
depths, and there form the nucleus for 
whole systems of thought afterward mani- 
festing as habits. Herein lurks the special 
peril to the only child afflicted with over- 
loving, over-anxious parents. 

Their perpetual solicitation for him, act- 
ing as a suggestion of irresistible force, 
tends to engender in him a mental attitude, 
out of which may afterward spring, accord- 
ing to the subsequent circumstances of his 
life, a cold, heartless, calculating selfishness 
or a morbid self-anxiety perhaps eventuat- 
ing in all sorts of neurotic symptoms. 
Century. 
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SCHOOL must, in the end, be meas- 
ured largely by the kind of teaching, 
by results obtained, by the attitude of the 
teacher toward her work, and by the teach- 
er’s ideals. At the risk, therefore, of being 
considered old fogy for discussing an old 
subject, the writer will attempt to discuss 
plans for providing supervision, and for 
making it effective. Today, when superin- 
tendents are directing their attention toward 
the problems of vocational education, junior 
and senior high schools, social centers, the 
construction of palatial high school build- 
ings, and a score of other things, there is 
danger that they will forget the little 
teacher in the classroom and leave her to 
struggle along the best she can, or will 
have her work outlined and directed by in- 
experienced and inefficient supervisors. 
Much of the poor teaching one finds 
throughout the country is due largely to in- 
efficient supervision. Of course an excep- 
tion must be made of those cities where 
politics, nepotism, religion, and a few other 
things, play a part in the selection of teach- 
ers. But in a city where a superintendent. 
selects his own teachers and exercises due 
care in their selection, if many fail some- 
thing is wrong with the supervisory force. 
If many pupils fail under the same teacher 
year after year, supervisors are not slow 
to declare that the teaching is poor. Can 
it not be asserted with equal emphasis that 
if many teachers fail year after year sus- 
picion should strongly point toward the su- 
perintendent and his assistants? A super- 
intendent is responsible for the success or 
failure of a school system. Since success. 
or failure depends largely upon the teach- 
ers, he must be held responsible for the 
kind of teaching, provided he has, as he 
should have, complete authority in the mat- 
ter of their selection and dismissal. The 
superintendent should be held responsible 
for hiring the right kind of teachers, the 
best for the salaries paid. The most ef- 
fective part of supervision would then con- 
sist in keeping poor teachers out of a 
school system. As conditions are, however, 
young and inexperienced teachers with 
little or no training must be employed and 
will need to be trained; even normal school 
and college graduates, though they may 
have had good training, will need to be 
broken into real life situations. 
One of the great problems, then, in the 
small city is how to provide effective and 
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economical supervision. As a rule most of 
the smaller cities have grade buildings of 
from 4 to I2 rooms each. If there are, 
for illustration, 6 buildings of 10 rooms 
each and a supervising principal in charge 
of each building, the cost of such super- 
vision to be in any way effective would be 
about $6,000 a year, while the cost of in- 
struction would be approximately $30,000. 
If there be added at least $4,000 for sal- 
aries paid the superintendent and one or 
two special supervisors, the total cost of 
supervision would be $10,000, or one-third 
of the amount expended for instruction. 
It would seem in this hypothetical case that 
too much is spent on the supervisory force 
in comparison with the amount spent on 
teachers. Very few of the smaller cities, 
if any, can afford to employ an expert su- 
pervising principal for each building. Any 
other than expert supervision is uneconom- 
ical. Besides, there would be too much 
supervision if a supervising principal were 
placed in charge of each 8 room building. 
In a city having 7 supervising principals 
for 70 elementary teachers, there is,—in- 
cluding the superintendent and two special 
supervisors,—a supervisor for every 8 
teachers, enough supervision to ruin any 
school system. 

In cities that do not employ supervising 
Principals for each building some of the 
plans for securing more economical super- 
vision are: 1. Departmental teaching in the 
grammar grades of a building, the principal 
being free a few periods each day for 
routine work and supervision. 2. A substi- 
tute teacher to relieve each building prin- 
cipal for a day or part of a day or week so 
that he may devote his time to inspection 
and supervision. 3. A principal to super- 
vise several buildings with a head teacher 
in each. 4. A primary and a grammar 
grade supervisor for entire city with a 


- teaching principal in each building: 


Neither of the first two plans makes for 
effective supervision. There may be in- 
spection, but not supervision in the broad 
sense of the term. A principal who is re- 
quired to teach a class part of the time and 
supervise at odd moments never rises to the 
high plane of supervisor; he will invari- 
ably attend to routine matters. He will 
look at the work of the teachers in other 
grades through smoked glasses, he will 
measure pupils in the other grades by his 
own pupils, he will not see the big problem, 
because he is buried in routine affairs; his 
energies will be so dissipated that he can- 
not do effective work either as supervisor 
or as teacher. These plans of permitting 
a principal to be free of teaching duties a 
few hours a day or a day a week answer 
a purpose; they can be advocated only as 
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aids in the administration of routine mat- 
ters, but must be condemned as schemes for 
providing effective supervision —the kind 
of supervision that helps teachers grow. 

The plan of dividing a city into districts 
and of placing a supervisor over each is 
more economical than that of having a 
supervising principal in charge of each 
building and at the same time secures more 
effective supervision. It is more econom- 
ical, since six grade buildings, of 6 to 10 
rooms each, for illustration, could be placed 
under the supervision of two principals at 
an expense of not more than $3,000 a year 
while it would require an expenditure of 
about $6,000 a year for supervising prin- 
cipals for the six buildings. By employing 
only two district supervisors at $3,000 a 
year, a school board would save $3,000 with 
which to pay $100 extra to each of the six 
teaching principals required and still have 
$2,400 with which to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries and retain the best teachers. If a 
primary and grammar grade supervisor 
were employed at $1,500 a year each the 
same amount would be saved and without 
doubt better results secured than by the 
plan of having a supervising principal for 
each building, or of having the principal of 
each building devote part of his time to 
supervision. As a rule, building principals 
in a small city have made but little, if any, 
study of methods of supervision. Often a 
school board gives the principalship to a 
teacher of some years experience who, 
though he or she may be a good teacher, 
has no ability whatever as a supervisor. 

These two plans—a supervising principal 
for a group of buildings and grade super- 
vision for the entire city—are considered 
by superintendents who have made trial of 
them not only more economical but more 
effective than any of the other plans. A 
superintendent speaking of the plan of dis- 
trict supervision in his city where there are 
many small buildings says that after sev- 
eral years’ trial it his proved a decided suc- 
cess and has enough advantages over the 
plan of a supervision principal for each 
small building to make it a permanent part 
of the school organization, that from a fi- 
nancial standpoint the new plan is more 
economical than the old one, and that from 
an educational standpoint it has been a 
distinct boon to the schools of the city. 

It is doubtful whether this plan is as good 
from the standpoint of the improvement 
of teaching practice as that of supervision 
by a primary and a grammar grade super- 
visor, from the fact that supervising prin- 
cipals for groups of buildings would have 
more petty problems, perhaps so many that 
they would fail to do much supervising. 
They would, however, be in position to be 
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leaders of the educational activities in 
their districts, which is a very necessary 


_ part of the work of a school principal. 


They would not and could not devote all 
their time to the improvement of results in 
teaching as could and would grade super- 
visors relieved from all trivial affairs, who 
could devote all their thought, skill and en- 
ergy toward unifying and vitalizing in- 
struction throughout the entire system, 
All teachers in every part of the city would 
be working with the same ends in view, 
while if there are supervising principals 
there may be as many aims as there are 
principals. Even if the superintendent 
makes clear to the principals what his aims 
are each principal will make modifications 
and as a result there will not be the same 
aims throughout the city; standards will 
be higher in one district than in another. 

Thus far I have made no mention of su- 
pervisors of the so-called special subjects. 
In most small cities it is customary to em- 
ploy a supervisor of music; in many, one 
of drawing; and in some few, one of pen- 
manship and one of physical training. 
These supervisors are in many instances 
nothing more than itinerant or special 
teachers making little or no attempt at su- 
pervision. Better results would no doubt 
be secured if these supervisors did more 
supervising and required more teaching on 
the part of the regular classroom teachers. 

If the grammar grades are organized on 
a departmental plan the need of supervision 
in the special subjects for these grades is 
lessened, since music, drawing, etc., can be 
assigned to teachers specially prepared to 
teach them. In several cities a plan has 
been devised whereby pupils from the first 
grade up recite all the regular subjects to 
one teacher and report to special teachers 
in other rooms for music, drawing and 
physical training just as pupils in every 
city report to special teachers in another 
room for manual training and domestic sci- 
ence. The plan involves departmental 
work to a limited extent in all the grades, 
to which some objection can be made, but 
superintendents who have made trial of the 
plan declare that it is more economical than 
having supervisors go from room to room, 
and that the real economy does not lie in 
the fact that there is less expense but in 
the fact that the special subjects are just 
as well taught as the regular subject, which 
is often not the case where there are teach- 
ers going from room to room and remain- 
ing only 20 to 25 minutes a day for one 
day a week or one day every two weeks 
and then leaving the regular classroom 
teacher to struggle along the best she can 
with her imperfect knowledge of the spe- 
cial subjects. 
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These are some of the plans that might 
be mentioned for general and special super- 
vision. Since conditions vary to such an 
extent in cities of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion, no one plan can be recommended. 
The number of supervisors must be deter- 
mined largely by conditions in each city. 
If discipline is different or if. there are 
many inexperienced teachers more super- 
vision will be required. In a city where 
the standard for the employment of teach- 
ers is high or where few changes occur in 
the teaching force fewer supervisors, ex- 
cept for the special subjects, will be needed. 

In a city of less than 15,000 population it 
is very doubtful whether a superintendent 
needs much assistance in supervision except 
in the special subjects, provided he has 
enough clerical help to relieve him of the 
details of office work, so that he may not 
become an office superintendent more in- 
terested in petty administrative affairs than 
in the larger work of supervision. It is 
uneconomical for a high salaried superin- 
tendent to attempt to do work that can be 
done as well, often better, by a competent 
clerk at one-fourth or one-fifth his salary. 
The solution of the problem of supervision 
in some cities is for the superintendent to 
break away from the slavery of office work 
and devote most of his time to the super- 
vision of classroom instruction. It is true 
that a superintendent has other duties, that 
he must be the executive head of the school 
system. He must, however, if he is to help 
his teachers, turn ordinary business mat- 
ters over to an assistant, the secretary of 
the schoolboard or some similar officer who 
should be on full time and act as business 
manager under the direction of the super- 
intendent. This would be much more eco- 
nomical and would secure better supervi- 
sion than for the superintendent to have his 
time taken up with purely business matters 
that could be attended to by a lower sal- 
aried official. 

It has been my observation that the best 
schools are in those cities where the super- 
intendent devotes much of his time to class- 
room visitation, to an analysis of results, 
and to conference with teachers. A super- 
intendent in .a city employing 100 teachers 
told me that as teachers’ salaries were low 
in that city and as he could not find experi- 
enced teachers he had to train them in 
service. The teaching in that city, I found, 
was above the average, due largely to the 
fact that the superintendent spent nearly 
all his time visiting classrooms, analyzing 
results, and helping the teachers better to 
comprehend their problems. In another 
city the school machinery, as outlined on 
paper, is perfect, but the superintendent is 
only a business man; he knows little of 
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what the teachers are doing—their methods 
of instruction and results. On the whole 
the teaching practice in that city is inferior. 
One of the great objects of the schools is 
defeated because the superintendent does 
not supervise and because he does not know 
how well his assistants are supervising. 
He is tied to his desk. No matter how 
many supervisors there are or how well 
they are qualified for their work the super- 
intendent must be the chief supervising 
officer and take time to learn what is taking 
place in the classrooms. He himself must 
make a first-hand diagnosis and prescribe 
the remedy. 

Much of the haphazard work in some 
schools is due to the fact that conditions are 
not analyzed and that there is no well 
worked out chart for the teachers’ guid- 
ance, no definite end in view. <A course of 
study worked out in detail so as to present 
aims is as necessary for the guidance of a 
teacher as a blue print is for the guidance 
of a mechanic. If such course is provided 
a teacher cannot say that she does not 
know what is expected of her. <A course 
of study worked out in detail as to aims 
does not interfere with the individuality 
of a teacher, as some teachers claim, but 
leaves her free to devise ways and means 
for attaining the aims and of doing the 
work prescribed for the grade. In order 
to know whether the teachers are reaching 
the ends in view the supervisor must know 
how to measure results, he must have 
scales of measurement, both subjective and 
objective. Subjective scales are needed in 
the work of supervision so that supervisors 
may have a common standard by which to 
judge teaching when they visit classrooms, 
and so that teachers may know by what 
standards their work is evaluated. . 

A supervisor must have not only subjec- 
tive but objective scales, more commonly 
called standard tests. These tests as a 
means of diagnosis, it is uniformly re- 
ported, have been of great assistance to 
superintendents. As one superintendent 
points out, the standard tests in arithmetic, 
penmanship and spelling have been eye- 
openers in his schools, in that they have 
proved that drill in abstract work beyond 
a certain point is not only futile but actu- 
ally reduces accuracy, and that much drill 
on the tables and combinations while it 
gives a higher speed affects accuracy but 
slightly and it is pretty sure to be fatal toa 
proper growth of reasoning. One notion 
held by many teachers and supervisors is 
that the more drill the better; standard 
tests will show whether the teacher who 
has the most mechanical drill assures the 
best results. 

A superintendent who has been making 





use of reading tests reports that they have 
been a means to help the teachers discover 
their own weakness. Many who were mak- 
ing no attempt to have the pupils under- 
stand the selections read, have, since a 
standard has been established for the city, 
been making themselves some searching 
questions. 

Another value that standard tests have 
as a means of supervision is that they dem- 
onstrate most effectively to teachers and 
others that there is a wide variability 
among pupils in the same grade and that 
methods that do not take this variability 
into account are wasteful in the extreme. 
There is no better way of impressing upon 
principals and teachers the fact that the 
classification of pupils and the teaching 
must be modified in some way so as to pro- 
vide for individual differences. If a class 
is tested several times a year a superinten- 
dent can see what improvement a teacher’s 
pupils are making. If little or no improve- 
ment is made an investigation is necessary 
to discover causes and to locate responsi- 
bility. 

After diagnosis comes prescription. Su- 
pervision is more than diagnosis, more than 
inspection. A remedy must be prescribed, 
—there must be positive, not negative, criti- 
cism; do, not don’t. In fact, often the least 
said about the faults of a teacher the better. 
To mention a fault is only, to make a teacher 
self-conscious, and to cause her to think 
first of how not to do, instead of how to do. 
That supervision is not effective which ob- 
serves only the faults, sets them in a note- 
book, learns them by rote, and then casts 
them into the teacher’s teeth. A fault is 
best eradicated by substitution, by substi- 
tuting a good method for a poor one. This 
is the difficult part, yet the absolutely ne- 
cessary part in all supervision. 

The private conferences to discuss the 
teacher’s own particular problems is with- 
out doubt the best method of helping teach- 
ers comprehend their problems. If a super- 
visor has made careful note of classroom 
teaching he can without fault-finding have 
the teacher do some thinking. Most of the 
foolish practices one finds in a classroom 
are due to the fact that the teacher does 
not stop to think of the correct way. She 
does not make use of well established edu- 
cational principles. A teacher may not 
know what these principles are, but the fact 
that she has some problems of her own to 
solve should provide a motive for search- 
ing for a principle that will apply to her 
particular problem. Here is where a super- 
intendent can help a teacher grow. He 
might tell her what to do, but for permanent 
results he should lead her to discover what 
to do. 
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Attention should be called to the best edu- 
cational theory and practice, not only in the 
private conference but in teachers’ meet- 
ings if they are not for the discussion of 
routine matters. All meetings for the pur- 
pose of discussing routine have a deadening 
effect and tend to kill interest in teaching. 
The teachers’ meeting for the discussion of 
individual cases of descipline and march- 
ing at dismissal of school are fortunately 
less frequent than formerly. Teachers’ 
meetings in the most progressive school sys- 
tem now have an aim. The two kinds of 
meetings that prove most effective are the 
grade meeting and the general meeting. 
No progressive school system is without its 
grade meetings, at which are discussed 
problems peculiar to the grade; as, best 
methods of teaching reading in the first 
grade, or history in the sixth grade, or the 
kind of civics that should be taught in the 
eighth grade. Often a teacher presents re- 
sults of some study or some experiment she 
has made in regard to the teaching of a 
certain subject. In other words a grade 
meeting to be helpful should partake of the 
nature of a seminar. In connection with 
grade meetings demonstration lessons are 
sometimes given. For example, a teacher 
who has had excellent results in arithmetic 
presents a lesson to her pupils while the 
other teachers make notes and afterward 
discuss the method used. 

At the general teachers’ meetings topics 
bearing upon general classroom manage- 
ment, general principles and new move- 
ments in education are discussed by the 
superintendent and teachers or by a super- 
tendent from another city, university pro- 
fessor, or a practical business man. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon teach- 
ers’ meetings as a means of improving 
teaching practice and of broadening the 
vision, provided these meetings have a high 
aim and emphasize principles rather than 
devices. A teacher may blindly copy a de- 
vice and obtain fairly good results, but su- 
pervision to be lasting must show the why, 
must show the aim of education. Teach- 
ers must not be ranked along with the fac- 
tory girl who feeds pieces of metal into a 
machine and sees only one small part of the 
finished product. Teachers must be con- 
sidered as intelligent human beings capable 
of grasping general principles and of ap- 
plying them, and not as subjects to do just 
as Caesar commands. 

Whatever plans may be devised for su- 
pervision, whether largely by supervising 
principals, primary and grammar grade su- 
pervisors, or by the superintendent alone, 
the aim must be to make the teacher inde- 
pendent in the matter of instruction, not a 
cog in a piece of machinery, and to inspire 
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the artist spirit. A supervisor must stimu- 
late the teacher so that she will be able to go 
on independently, standing on her own feet, 
doing good work long after she is out and 
away from the influence and inspiration of 
the supervisor. The wise supervisor is the 
one who makes himself unnecessary at the 
earliest possible moment. 


~— 
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TALKING THINGS OVER AT HOME. 








HE dining-room table was not a silent 
place in this home. Meal-time meant 
talking time. It is a poor meal that doesn’t. 
And as the young people and the father and 
the mother were eating and talking that 
day, a question came up that no one could 
answer. The father pushed back his chair, 
stepped over toward the window, lifted a 
big reference volume from its stand, turned 
over its pages, and in a moment all had the 
answer to their question. The book was put 
back into its place, and the meal went on. 

That was in the home of H. Clay Trum- 
bull, years ago; and the children of that 
family, now the heads of homes of their 
own, have reason to be grateful for the wis- 
dom of the father. He made it a point to 
have in the dining-room an unabridged dic- 
tionary, a cyclopedia of general informa- 
tion, and a geographical gazeteer. These 
books were not in the adjoining library, but 
in the dining-room itself; and his purpose 
in putting them there was to have immedi- 
ately at hand trustworthy information that 
would help to make the table talk worth 
while. 

Are we all of us deliberately and thought- 
fully pressing into service every available 
and simple means of this sort in order that 
as we “talk things over at home” our talk 
shall not be mere chatter, mere unguided 
opinion, but shall increasingly become more 
and more profitable as the days and years 
pass? Are our children as familiar with 
the use of a Bible dictionary as they are 
with the use of a Webster? Do they know 
how to use the Bible concordance? Why 
should not reference books of this sort be- 
come a “commonplace” blessing in the 
home? It is so easy at the table, or during 
the home evenings, or on a Sunday after- 
noon, to start a conversation (deliberately 
though not too obviously) that will lead on 
into real riches of history or travel, art or 
music or of the Christian life and the Word 
of God. 

In the very crowded program of our 
homes to-day there is little enough time to 
get perspective by absence. It is a blessing 
that, with the life of the household flowing 
all around us, we can stand a little away 
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from the routine by moving into others’ en- ‘ 


vironments in the pages of books and maga- 
zines. 

What mothers have found of value in one 
home is thus passed on to mothers in other 
homes. The child who says and does un- 
accountable things in California has some 
delightfully close relations down in Maine 
among the juvenile New Englanders. This 
is a comfort to mothers east and west, who 
can talk it all over in mothers’ books and 
magazines. 

And how the life of the whole land has 
been sifted and searched for material by 
writers and editors! Folks know each 
other better than they did. Things that 
used to seem strange in one region now get 
a happy nod of recognition. This better 
understanding is one of the uses of period- 
icals, and of books as well. 

Within the home, children’s magazines 
are as good for parents—there is such a be- 
ing as a father who knows his children— 
as for the children themselves. Children’s 
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mates. Any parent can find much help in 
doing this through sound books on sex- 
teaching. Indeed, the following experience 
was greatly enriched in its effectiveness by 
a plan suggested in such a book. 

A family traveling abroad numbered 
among its members a boy of nine years. 
His mind was quick and sensitive. His 


. father learned one day that the boy had be- 





books are often far healthier and much | 


more fascinating to parents than grown-ups’ 
books with dignified or mysteriously fetching 
titles, and queer ideas or a bad taste in the 
mouth after their reading. The mother or 
father who refuses the joys and misses the 


training opportunity of a cheery reading- | 


time with the children is drying up at the 
mental springs of home delights. It is a 
restful experience for the tired business 
man (why is he always tired?) to stop in on 
his way home where children’s books and 
magazines are displayed, and have a friendly 
little time with their pictures and hopeful- 
ness, and “clean mirth,” and hair-raising 
adventure. Nobody is watching him. He 
needn’t be ashamed. In that sunshiny field 
of unspoiled youth he is a boy again, and 
the chances are that he will find something 
his boys simply must have. See that they 
have it! A little less lunch money won't 
hurt the tired business man. A home with- 
out children’s own books and magazines 
known as their own is as yet very decidedly 
unfurnished. 

Many of us are so afraid to teach sex- 
knowledge to our children that when we 
try to the children at once see that we are 
confused and hesitant. That, in turn, un- 
settles them, and makes it hard to put great 
truths simply and unaffectedly before them. 
We need have no fear. It is possible to put 
the whole subject upon its rightfully high 
plane; to detach it from low suggestion; so 
to point out the wonder of the reproductive 
processes in nature, and among animals, and 
so on up to man,.that the deep heart of 
God’s plan is far more fascinating than the 
vague and perverted guesses with which 
children are often misled by their play- 


come curious about the realm from which 
the new babies came, and their pathway 
hither. The boy asked the direct question, 
““ How do the babies come?” and the father 
believed that the hour had arrived for a 
glimpse into the mystery. So he took the 
boy to a room in the hotel, overlooking 
lovely Lake Como, and unfolded to him, not 
all the story, but the mother part of it. 

He told the little chap that within the 
mother his own baby life had begun, and 
had grown, until he as a baby boy was 
able to come out into the world, ready to 
grow up into the boy that he now knew him- 
self to be. And he was told of the mother- 
love that cherished him, guarded and kept 
him, through the long months when mother 


| often grew very tired, but never was sorry 





that she had him to care for. 

Then he was told, too, that it was often a 
time of great danger to the mother when 
the hour had come for the baby to appear 
in the world, and that mothers sometimes 
gave life for the new little life. 

Then said the man, “ You see now, my 

boy, why it is that I have always loved my 
mother so much.” And the lad rose up 
from his seat over by the window where the 
Lake shone through, and clenching his small 
hand with emotion, he strode up and down 
the room, exclaiming with a toss of his fine 
head, “ Oh, father, father, I don’t wonder 
you feel that way,—I don’t- wonder! That’s 
the most wonderful thing I ever heard!” 
It was. And it will seem so to the young- 
ster who is told by any one who is also filled 
with childlike awe in the presence of this 
marvel of marvels. 
» Our own talking with each other is one 
thing; God’s talking to us is another. Are 
we making sure that God shall have his. 
opportunity of speaking to the members of 
the family in the home, apart from their 
actual Bible reading or prayer time or fam- 
ily worship? We can do this. 

One of the long-time leaders of the great 
Victorious Life Convention that meets every 
summer at Keswick, England, is the Rev. 
Prebendary H. W. Webb-Peploe of Lon- 
don. Years ago he was at a crisis-time in 
his life. He was agonizing in prayer. He 


glanced up and saw on the wall a verse of 
Scripture, “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
God spoke to him through that Word of 
God placed on the wall of his room. The 
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young minister saw that he did not need to 
ask God to make his grace sufficient for 
him, but that it was, that it is, sufficient. 
And for years God has been blessing that 
man to thousands of others as they have 
been shown through him the complete suffi- 
ciency of God’s grace in Christ. 

Is God given a share in your home by his 
Word on the walls of your home? Know- 
ing of the special interest that the Rev. 
Henry W. Frost, of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, has in this way of bringing God into 
our life, the Editor asked him for a word 
on this subject. 

In the boyhood home of the Editor a 
“Silent Comforter” was another blessed 
factor. This is simply a series of sheets of 
paper, each giving in clear type several 
carefully chosen Scripture verses. The one 
referred to contained thirty-one sheets, and 
each page was turned over day by day dur- 
_ ing the month, the day’s verses being read 
aloud by all in concert at family worship. 
These passages of Scripture were uncon- 
sciously memorized as the months and years 
went on, and they are among the precious 
memories and the present riches of the lives 
of that home to-day. The “other Com- 
forter” whom Jesus sent when he ascended 
to his Father can use such a Silent Com- 
forter in blessed power as through it he 
talks to the loved ones in the family circle. 

Sunday School Times. . 





“LOOK OUT!” 





INNER was over; the servants had left. 
The thin smoke of cigars and ciga- 
rettes rose up to the gilt ceiling of the large, 
dignified room when the laughter and con- 
versation of the men whose ‘faces and fig- 
ures formed the subject of caricatures in 
the English papers suddenly died away. The 
_host, a bearded man with a high forehead 
and heavy bovine eyes, leaned forward. In 
his rather fine white hand he held a thick 
amber cigar-holder, which he used as a sort 
of baton to enforce his words. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said in the peculiar gut- 
tural voice which was known and loved in 
many strange parts, ‘look out! I have 
asked you here on my return from Ger- 
many to say to you, look out! A colossus 
is stretching himself. Every great muscle 
of his arms is taut and hard. Every little 
cell of his great brain reverberates with two 
words only, “Der Tag.” . . . We live in 
a false security here. We are a democracy 
which tolerates a monarch. You, gentle- 
men, are our autocrats. Each one of you 
is the king of England. What are your 
majesties going to do? Are you going to 
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continue to play Canute and hold up your 
hands to the waves and say, “ Back”? Are 
you going to continue to sit within the ap- 
parently impregnable walls of your party 
system? Because, if so, the security of this 
kingdom and your little crowns is not mar- 
ketable. There are no bidders. I say to 
you again, look out!’ 

That man was King Edward VII of 
Great Britain and Ireland—Cosmo Hamil- 
ton, in December Century. 


_— 
— 





HAMPTON LESSONS. 


BY MADIKANE CELE, 





OWN in the southeastern part of Af- 
rica, along the coast of the Indian 
Ocean, there lives a tribe known as the 
Zulus, one of the most warlike tribes of 
Africa, and yet very kind in a way. There 
you will find my birthplace; but what date 
or in what year I was born, I cannot tell, 
and no one can tell, as people there do not 
keep the ages of children nor of grown 
people. We all live just as long as we can, 
and die when we can’t help it. 

My father lived in this tribe as a gov- 
ernor under the king of the Zulus, until 
white missionaries landed there and he be- 
came civilized, giving up his position and 
allowing the missionaries to instruct him in 
the word of God. When he became a civil- 
ized man I was just born. He spent six 
years with the missionaries, after which he 
went back to work among his own people 
as a missionary, where he is to ‘this day. 
There I grew up as most Zulu boys do, 
watching my father’s herds of cattle, sheep, 
and goats, until I became a large boy, and 
began to join other boys of my age in 
sports, such as hunting, playing at war with 
each other, and idling away all of the time. 

With such habits my father was much 
displeased, for out of me he expected to 
make something real. So he sent me to the 
missionaries who had instructed him. There 
I spent two years. I finished what they 
could afford to teach me—only a blue Zulu 
speller. Then I went back to my father; 
he was well pleased with me and I was also 
pleased with what I had accomplished. 
What pleased my father especially was that 
now I could help him. The missionaries 
had instructed him only in the Zulu Bible. 
He could read a little in this Bible and ex- 
plain its meaning to grown-up people, but 
the children were left alone. So with the 
little blue-Zulu-speller learning I had, I was 
able to teach school in the Zulu language 
for two years. 

Shortly after that, the evil spirit (so I 
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called it) caught him; he became dissatis- 
fied with only the blue-speller learning I 
had. He thought to himself that I must 
have a little more education. But he didn’t 
know where he could send me to be edu- 
cated, and I was pleased with that, because 


- then I thought the life I lived was the best 


on earth. He tried in every way possible 
to find a place where he could send me. 
Finally he learned of America and her 
schools through the white missionaries, yet 
he knew nothing of the country nor of the 
language. 

While he was wondering how he could 
learn more about America, something hap- 


_ pened which pleased him greatly—that was 


the return to Zululand of Rev. John L. 
Dube, my uncle, who had been in America 
for a number of years. Through Mr. Dube 
my father was soon able to make arrange- 
ments for me to go. When I found that 
he had succeeded in his plans I was very 
sorry, exceedingly sorry. I tried every 
way I knew to keep him from sending me 
away from home, but when he said go, I 
had to go. What troubled me was that I 
did not know anybody in America, and 
couldn’t speak a word of the English lan- 
guage, and I was but a boy, probably about 
seventeen years of age. When my father 
found that I was really not willing to go, 
he sent me to Dr. Dube and had him talk 
with me. But he had seen him first, so 
from what he said about America he made 
me change my mind, and I decided I would 


0. 

Z I started and was six weeks and three 
days on the journey. In all that time no one 
said a word to me, for I could not speak 
their language and they did not understand 
the Zulu tongue. I landed in New York 
where some friends of the missionaries 
took care of me. Soon they found a school 
for me down in North Carolina, and I 
studied there about five years. 

Two of my teachers in that school were 
Hampton graduates. We used to talk about 
Hampton. They told me about it until I 
could imagine what Hampton stood for. 
Then, considering the condition and needs 
of my country, I was persuaded to believe 
that if I could have Hampton’s training, 
the work I could do among my people in 
Africa would be so great that the world 
would never forget it. 

So I went to Hampton in September 
1907. I was there only a short time when 
I found that the half of what Hampton is 
has never been told. Three years ago when 
my classmates and I entered the Trade 
School, our minds were empty of mechan- 
ical knowledge, our hands were unskilled. 
The carpenter was unable to plane a piece 
of wood, or even saw to a straight line; the 





wheelwright was unable to make a joint; 
the tailor could not sew a button on a coat. 
But day by day we gained efficiency, and in 
May we received our trade certificates. 
Today I can point out to you with pride the 
work of the carpenter, and of the wheel- 
wright, and of those who can lay a pipe so 
that water is found wherever it is needed; 
while the battalion, in well-made uniforms, 
shows the ability of the tailor. 

Now we stand before the gateway into 
the busy life of the world, as soldiers ready 
to march forward and to fight against our 
foes. To this point we were not brought 
forward on flowery beds of ease, nor did we 
come traveling on the road of pleasure. 
We had to fight our way through difficulties, 
When discouragements have come to us, 
when we have bent beneath the burden and 
have almost failed, we have thought how 
little has been accomplished in the world by 
men who have given up the fight, and how 
much by those who have persisted in the 
face of difficulties. The thought of Gen- 
eral Armstrong’s persistency in founding 
and upbuilding the Hampton School, his 
courage when there seemed nothing to en- 
courage him, his hard struggle with little 
money to work with, in order that we as 
students might enjoy the privileges we have 
today,—all this has helped us, and we have 
been able to go forward with renewed 
strength and courage. 

The lesson that we have learned at Hamp- 
ton is not only to see how many dollars and 
cents a day will come to us at our trades, 
or to use our trades for ourselves individu- 
ally, but to use our skill and knowledge in 
helping others. Yesterday we were respon- 
sible for ourselves only, now we are respon- 
sible for every human being, whether black, 
white, or red. Such responsibility has taken 
hold upon us while watching our leaders, 
how they have struggled hard and put forth 
every effort that we might rise to the high- 


est. They have sacrificed themselves and: 


their pleasure for the benefit of my people 
and your people. Let shame and disgrace 
seize any young man who could witness 
such struggles and then go back home and 
there sit down and do nothing. 

We know there is no man who will come 
to us for help unless we possess those quali- 
ties by which he will be drawn to us, and I 
believe there is no place on earth better 
than Hampton for the Indian and colored 


man to develop intellect, morality, and — 


Christianity—the qualities one must have. 
Hampton stands for intellectual growth, 
for it will not allow a young man to take a 
trade without going to school and studying 
the things that broaden the mind. Our in- 
tellect has been developed in the shop as 
well as in the classroom. Our instructors 
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have held us right to the mark and have 
made us make the best use of our thought. 
Punctuality, carefulness, industry, and hon- 
esty are some of the qualities the Trade 
School has developed in us. 

The spirit of Christianity, shown by the 
kindness of teachers and students, reaches 
beyond the school grounds, and meets the 
new student before he enters; this kindness 
changes his entire life and he is kind also. 
It goes further than this, for it goes with 
him when he leaves, and today you will find 
Hampton students scattered all over the 
country sowing seeds of kindness, and help- 
ing those who cannot help themselves. 

I hope to carry these seeds to those for- 
gotten children of South Africa to whom I 
belong. See them as they feel their way 
through dark shadows of ignorance, not 
knowing where they are going, falling down 
before false gods, trying to find the right 
one, living in miserable huts, and without 
enjoyment in their homes, and you will 
know why I am glad to go to them with all 
of Hampton’s blessings. 

Southern Workman. 


CHANGE AND PROGRESS IN EDU- 
CATION. 








BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 





N ‘OT all change is progress any more than 

all dreams and nightmares are visions. 
The public schools are the public’s schools 
for the public good. One great sign of 
progress is the appreciation of the fact that 
public schools are not merely for children, 
that their work cannot be done exclusively 
in school buildings or on school grounds, 
that their mission is not confined to five 
hours a day, to five days in a week, or to 
forty weeks in a year. 

As a comparison to this extension of the 
public school idea is the intensifying of the 
interpretation of intelligence as distinct 
from knowledge, of education as distinct 
from scholarship. 

Intelligence is power to grapple with a 
new problem, knowledge is acquaintance 
with the way other men have grappled with 
old problems. 

Education is the development of intelli- 
gence, scholarship is storing up knowledge; 
education trains in the use of knowledge, 
scholarship is appreciation of knowledge 
for its own sake. Education boasts knowl- 
edge into action, scholarship boasts of the 
inaction of knowledge. 

The public school through tradition had 
come to magnify knowledge, rejoicing in 
meager scholarship provided it was stand- 
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ardized scholarship. Absurdly there had 
come to be courses of study reduced to such 
a minimum that the average child could 
know for a year all that it was intended for 
him to know and do in a year all that he 
was expected to do, and if by any chance 
he learned anything else, anything more 
and could do anything else or anything 
more it was a waste of time. 

To face a new situation, to grapple with 
a new problem was acrime. For example: 
A new man was employed in a city—not in 
the East—to supervise nature study. He , 
told the boys of the fifth grade in October 
to make boxes for window plants. The su- 
pervisor of manual training learned of this 
and positively forbade the boys to make the 
boxes because they had not reached the 
place in their manual training where they 
were expected to make boxes. He was the 
supervisor of manual work and making 
boxes was manual work and didn’t he know 
the course of study in manual work? To 
do anything manual for use in nature study 
was a high crime as well as a misdemeanor. 
It required a threat to resign on the part of 
the supervisor of nature study to inject 
common sense into the course of study. 
Could not that be duplicated in spirit in a 
thousand cities and towns? 

Where is there change that is progress? 
Where are there visions in place of dreams 
and nightmares? Where is there virility 
in place of sterility? 

Fortunately, at last, educational illumina- 
tion comes from within the system and not 
from without. There has been a tradition 
that all educational progress had to be su- 
perimposed upon the schools and teachers, 
but today educational progress is largely 
from within, is a spontaneous creation as it 
were and not an injected germ. ? 

The new creations are highly exemplified 
and demonstrated in rural schools as at the 
Porter School, Kirksville, Missouri; in 
country leadership as by Superintendent 
Edward J. Tobin, Cook County, Illinois; 
in the small cities as in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and in Boise, Idaho, and in large 
cities as in Los Angeles and Cincinnati. In 
each case it is merely a sample of many. 

In the Porter rural district, three miles 
from the city of Kirksville, Missouri, Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey has evolved a rural 
school whose influence over the children 
and the community through the school is 
greater than was ever dreamed of by vision- 
ists or fictionists. 

In-July, 1912, she was elected teacher of 
the school. The schoolhouse and grounds 
were neglected beyond the power of the 
imagination to conceive. Not a window 
was whole, shingles and clapboards were 
loose and many were off, the out-house was 
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disgraceful, the door was never locked be- 
cause tramps threatened to burn the build- 
ing if it was locked, the walls and black- 
boards were covered with obscenity and 
vulgarity. The schoolhouse had no cellar. 

Mrs. Harvey made as one condition of 
acceptance that she should have a home by 
herself. There was a vacant building, half 
a mile away, a deserted cottage that had 
gone to rack and ruin with a yard and gar- 
den, of a quarter of an acre, overgrown 
with weeds for several years. 

In late August the patrons of the schools 
came with fourteen work teams and hired 
men and raised the schoolhouse and put a 
deep cellar under it and cemented it on bot- 
tom and sides, put a furnace in the cellar, 
a water boiler and pump providing hot and 
cold water, and an adequate sink. There 
were tables to be swung from the ceiling 
when needed for study, for evening school, 
for sociables with supper. The building 
inside and out was put in first-class condi- 
tion, as were the out-houses, shed for coal 
and shed for horses. The cottage was like- 
wise put in first-class condition by these 
patrons. Not a dollar was appropriated 
from taxes. The patrons did it all cheer- 
fully, while the Women folk served dinners 
each day. I saw these houses and premises 
in July and again in September, and the 
transformation was as great as from mid- 
night midwinter darkness on a moonless 
night to midday midsummer glory. 

The next July I saw that weed-cursed 
garden with thirty of the best varieties of 
small fruits and vegetables and the hopeless 
yard with more than thirty varieties of 
flowers, shrubs and vines. All the work of 
the boys and girls. Today the school is 
more than doubled in size. Boys and girls 
stay in school two or three years longer 
than ever before. They are in school as 
regularly as in any city. They study as 
extensively and intensively as in any school 
I ever knew. There is now an agricultural 
plant with five acres adjoining the school 
leased for five years at one dollar a year. 
These boys and girls go out into statewide 
competition, always winning prizes. There 
has been an agricultural short course of 
three days conducted by the Agricultural 
Department of the State University at- 
tended by three hundred farmers and their 
wives. This is not half the story, but it is 
suggestive of a wonderful achievement. 

County superintendents all over the United 
States are demonstrating the possibility in 
rural school evolution. There is no State, 
North or South, East or West, that has not 
something remarkable by way of leadership 
of this kind. But in Cook County, Illinois, 
Edward J. Tobin has ‘set a pace in rural 
leadership that is unbelievable unless one 
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has followed it for the past three years as 
I have been privileged to do. Only the 
largest developments can be referred to. 

Last year for the first time in the country, 
so far as I know, a rural community, by 
public taxation employed the teacher of the 
rural school for the three months of vaca- 
tion at $100 a month, the same rate as for 
the nine months that he taught. He looked 
after the home gardening of all the pupils, 
as well as after their play and recreation. 
Every pupil had a garden of at least a 
tenth of an acre for which he paid his 
father rental at the prevailing rate of the 
district. He paid for fertilizer, seed and 
for all help needed for plowing and sold his 
crop, keeping scientific account of invest- 
ment and income, and the net profits of the 
boys and girls was four times the $300 paid 
Mr. Seth Shepard as vacation guide. This 
year Mr. Shepard has become one of Mr. 
Tobin’s assistants at a salary of $2,000, and 
there are twenty teachers in the county, 
each to supervise five of the 105 rural 
schools at their regular teacher salary. 
The Tobin idea has spread until very many 
rural schools in the United States will this 
year have the teacher.employed for the 
vacation months. This is but one of the 
many noble achievements under Mr. Tobin’s 
leadership. 

In cities of from 10,000 to 20,000 there 
are many wonderful educational develop- 
ments. Among these, Lexington, Kentucky, 
and Boise, Idaho, have prominence. Su- 
perintendent M. A. Cassidy of Lexington 
has had many visions, most of which he has. 
materialized. One sample must suffice. 
The Lincoln School in a hitherto neglected 
section of the city serves the entire commu- 
nity educationally, domestically, industrially 
and socially. 

While magnifying schoolroom efficiency 
there is a scheme for personal and com- 
munity cleanliness that defies adequate de- 
scription. In a bathtubless district of the 
city there are shower baths, bathtubs, and 
swimming pools with free towels. The 
hours of the day are divided between the 
boys and girls and the evenings between 
the men and the women. There is a 
school-community laundry, with many set 
tubs, hot and cold water in abundance, a 
heated drier, electric irons, etc. The wo- 


men of the district can come here without ' 


disturbing the school and do a family wash- 
ing and ironing tor ten cents, and if this is 
a hardship the payment is not exacted. The 
well-equipped gymnasium is for the pupils 
by day, and the evenings divided between 
the young men and young women who have 
left school. There are Boy Scouts and 
Girls’ Campfires. In these and in many 
other ways the school actually uplifts the 
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community, which is now as clean person- 
ally and collectively and as_ well-behaved 
as any neighborhood anywhere. 

Superintendent Charles S. Meek of Boise 
has won national fame by unusual accom- 
plishments. His visions have been many, 
and he has materialized them all. Perhaps 
the most significant has been the way in 
which he has recognized the educational 
possibilities of out-of-school activities. He 
goes so far as to allow young people to earn 
high school credits to quite an extent in 
work in real life that is fitting them for real 
life. A student may even win honors in the 
high school when not more than half his 
work in the last two years has been done in 
the high school. He insists, however, that 
whatever is done to win credits out of 
school must have distinct educational value. 
He has developed very fully the workable- 
ness of the distinction between education 
and scholarship. 

In Los Angeles, Superintendent J. H. 
Francis has most elaborately worked out a 
great variety of schemes whereby he keeps 
in the high schools practically all of the 
young people until beyond the compulsory 
school age. He has magnified the Junior 
high school idea until it is of marvelous 
service to the students, and he has several 
vital phases of the Junior College. He has 
combined vocations and culture most com- 
pletely so that, in the Polytechnic High 
School, where the reigning thought is voca- 
tional, more than one-half of all students— 
1,100 out of 2,000—take music as a fine art, 
while learning how best to earn a living. 
I have seen a young man learning to be a 
blacksmith in the forenoon and composing 
music in the afternoon, and he was in love 
with one as much as with the other. 

There is nothing better in aim and in re- 
sults than-in Cincinnati, where Superinten- 
dent Randall J. Condon is building glori- 
ously upon the foundation laid by Superin- 
tendent Franklin B. Dyer. Nowhere have 
I found such complete accomplishment in 
adapting the schools to high-grade feeble- 
mindedness and to all restless children. The 
messenger boy service of the city has been 
put upon a very high plane of efficiency, 
personally and commercially, through 
school co-operation. Every child who 
leaves school to go to work from fifteen to 
eighteen is subjected to anuual tests for in- 
telligence and character so that the school 
department knows their growth or retarda- 
tion in each occupation, of each sex, of each 
school from which they go out, public or 
private. A corresponding record is kept of 
children of the same age and grade and 
residential condition to match each one who 
goes out to see how much a child actually 
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gains in intelligence and character by stay- 
ing in school. 

This is an intensive study of the effect of 
the school life and out-of-school life upon 
children. A significant feature of the work 
is the study of restless children. In each 
elementary school there is a committee of 
three to whom every case of restlessness is 
referred. The first effort is to discover the 
cause of restlessness, then to remove it. If 
this committee is not equal to either or both 
of these tasks the case is referred to Mrs. 
Helen Thompson Wooley, who makes a 
complete diagnosis and is sure to discover 
the cause, be it physical, mental, social, in- 
dustrial or domestic, and has the remedy 
applied. The entire school system is placed 
on a basis of efficiency for the children, the 
teachers, the principals and the supervisors. 

These few studies are suggestive of a 
multitude of schools in the United States 
and Canada which are worthy of inspira- 
tional study. It would help to make the 
good contagious. It is heaven-high above 
the too prevalent scheme of exploiting the 
faults in our schools——Reprint from “ Old 
Penn,” University of Pennsylvania. 
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BY MISS LORA GRIMES, 





i our ethical enlightened world there 

can be found, since time immemorial, 
no one who has not stood at Mother’s knee 
and listened to the story of The Christ Life 
—the babe in the manger; the narrow es- 
cape from the cruel king; the wondertul 
wisdom of the boy in the presence of the 
wise men, and the miraculous work of the 
man—his teachings, his kindness, and his 
efforts to assist the needy and afflicted; to 
teach to all the way of life—his crucifixion 
and resurrection—the sacrifice and purpose 
of it all as told in the story of his life and 
that of his disciples in the New Testament.. 

While no other story is so beautiful or so 
instructive in the practical, true life, yet, the 
Old Bible stories afford as broad a field for 
interest, inquiry, and information. The set- 
ting of the one is the Roman world, while 
that of the other, is the Semitic, wherein ex- 
ists a difference as great, as distinct, as that 
ancient time is from ours. 

In the early life of the child, the power 
of imagination and imitation is great, and, 
if properly cultivated, brings to him profit, 
not only in old age, but throughout his 
school life when these abilities are so essen- 
tial to progress. This is his dream world; 
he creates and operates a horse, an engine, 
or an automobile; goes into war or arrests 
his prisoners. The little girl keeps a perfect 
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miniature house, entertains numerous visi- 
tors, and tends her imaginary family with 
ease, grace, and consistent solicitude. It is 
in these years, then, that they must have 
the fairy tale, the fable, the war tale, and 
all those which develop those powers of 
visualization and dramatization. 

What better selection may be made than 


the story of Jacob’s Dream, in which he, ° 


“Beholds a ladder set upon the earth and 
reaching into heaven”; of the boy, David, 
throwing the stone from his sling-shot and 
killing the giant. What a strong lesson it 
gives in the fact, that it is not by the swift 
nor by brute strength that the victory is 
won, but by truth and honest effort. If 
one, of the implicit faith and trust, there is 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den; The Widow and 
her last Coin. The disciples, storm tossed 
upon the sea, had confidence that their 
Master’s “ Peace be still” would quiet the 
turbulent waters. 

As a means of reaching a boy of strong 
will, a high nerve tension; of showing the 
ills of disobedience, deception, and the ne- 
cessity of self-control, some very appropri- 
ate lessons may be found in Absalom’s Re- 
volt against his Father; The Prodigal Son; 
The Wanderings of the Children of Israel; 
Jacob and his Wrestling with the Angel. 
Gideon and his army of three hundred, 
sounding their trumpets and breaking their 
pitchers, letting forth the light, dazzling 
and frightening the enemy till in their wild 
flight they killed each other, is a story of 
adventure and war which appeals to the 
youth as do those of Napoleon or Washing- 
ton. The story of Joseph arouses, not only 
sympathy and affection, but admiration even 
unto envy. Its beautiful setting brings out 
the pastoral life, the habits, homes, and 
humors of those wandering people. These 
stories of war and conquest are of the same 
type as many in the language work of today. 

The Bible is no longer considered as a 
book of simple narrative of the miracles of 
Christ, the mysteries of His powers and the 
exhibition of His pleasures or wrath; a 
book whose every part must be taken purely 
in its literal meaning; nor is it one book, but 
rather a collection of books of widely dif- 
ferent forms; composed of different au- 
thors; at different times, and for different 
classes of people. Its contents vary as 
would a composition of The History of the 
American Nation; Beecher’s Sermons; 
Emerson’s Essays; Shakespeare’s Macbeth; 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and a song 
book. Yet, the whole is so well combined, 
formed with such unity and coherence that 
the result is a complete chronicle of the re- 
ligious development of the Hebrew people; 
an expression of spiritual experiences, and 
a description of God’s dealings with hu- 
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manity. This history shows the develop- 
ment of only a divine plan—success, through 
the blessings of God, of some of His 
prophets in proportion as the recipient had 
been righteous, merciful, or humble, rather 
than facts and events, fur the writers cared 
so little for these that but few dates are 
given. 

These different parts, too, are written by 
men of highest culture and education. The 
simplicity of narrative, the clearness of 
thought and the vividness of picturing are 
remarkable, even in comparison with the 
literature of today. The productions seem 
more wonderful when one considers that 
they are traditional, and that the Hebrew 
language is so meager in every respect; 
that the mind does not retain details in tra- 
dition, and the Hebrew language is not 
adapted to long narration, for it has no sub- 
ordinate conjunctions, no tense, but the per- 
fects, no abstract words, and none of the 
broad differences in meaning. 

Yet with all, each author has produced 
almost perfect characterization which is 
made vividly life-like, not by descriptions 
of the writer, or by another character, but 
through what the characters themselves do 
and: say. It is the realism of these narra- 
tives which makes them doubly attractive. 

It has been well said, that if one were to 
read only the Bible and Shakespeare, under- 
standingly, he will be a cultured and edu- 
cated person, for herein he finds all that is 
greatest in human thought and action. 

The dramas of the scriptures. surpass in 
theme and aim those of Shakespeare, and 
their influence is felt throughout modern 
literature. In fact, they are the foundation, 
the beginning of the drama. They are the 
source material of the miracle, and the mo- 
rality plays, where the action and thought 
of the Roman world are given in dramatiza- 
tion of the church services, the incidents of 
Christmas, Easter Sunday, the Crucifixion 
and in cycles portraying the incidents from 
the Creation to Doomsday, not omitting the 
tragedies of Eden or the Flood. These are 
yet the material in many of the modern 
dramas. The Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau, the production of which requires ten 
years of preparation, is some of this ma- 
terial; and it is only the result of intellect 
and progress upon this same form of dra- 
matization that has produced modern dra- 
mas. The teaching, the purpose, and the 
aim of those plays with their moveable 
stages; their red coated devils, leaping from 
the flaming mouth of hell and tempting the 
Saviour, the saint, and the sinner, were as 
great and effectual, though so crudely re- 
presented, as are those of the modern play 
whose plots for moral lessons are so well 
and intellectually formed. 
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Here, too, may be found the short story. 
Many of those in the old Bible are almost 
perfect in form. They have unity of plot, 
a background of simple country life, and 
characters which fascinate through their 
simplicity, rather than by exaggerated per- 
fections. Unlike modern stories, these do 
not close with a “ Lived happy ever after,” 
but are so continued and connected that 
they narrate the history of Israel, or the 
development of a country. 

And from this book may be taught, not 
only stories of history, chivalry, and fiction, 
but poetry. Like modern poetry, it is rhyth- 
mical and has line divisions, but it has not 
regular meter, accent, nor rhyme. It ap- 
peals to the emotions as well as to the intel- 
lect; to the understanding of every age and 
nation, and, because of these features, it 
can be translated into any language without 
loss. Its portrayal of human life, its energy 
of spirit, and expression of the feeling and 
the sentiment of the singer are not excelled, 
even in English verse. 

The Bible story benefits the high school 
student, not only from a standpoint of liter- 
ature whose divisions of style, expression, 
diction, and rhetorical forms may here be 
studied, but from a standpoint of history; 
if, throughout his grade work, he became 
acquainted with the Semitic people in their 
relations with the Egyptians, the Persians, 
and other neighboring peoples; with their 
conquests, their trades and their customs; 
with the hanging gardens, Solomon’s temple 
or Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. He would bet- 
ter and more readily understand his ancient 
history, and appreciate the effect upon the 
cultural, the moral, and the educational ad- 
vancement of the English race through the 
influences of Moses or David; of Paul and 
Jesus as well as those of Homer or Aris- 
totle; of Spencer; Shakespeare or Irving. 

Should the pupil tire of hero worship, 
here, as in modern times, he may find ad- 
mirable characteristics in noted women. 
Among these, are Jeptha’s daughter, who so 
bravely and willingly sacrificed her life that 
she might save her father’s honor; the 
humble gleaner, Ruth, with her barley ga- 
thered from the fields of Boaz. She repre- 
sents not only filial affection, but a power 
of love so strong that it conquered national 
hostilities and prejudices. Here is romance 
but it presents such reverential love that it 
is scarcely recognized as romance. If the 
taste demands patriotism and splendor; dra- 
matic incident of pomp and splendor; in- 
trigue, plot and counter-plot, these may be 
found in the story of the noble queen Esther 
who dared to risk the laws of royal favor 
and even life itself, that she might save her 
people. These two stories are told with 
such art and skill, that the extreme poverty 
and the humiliation in the one, is not con- 
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trasted with the splendor and elegance of 
the royal palace, in the other, but rather, 
the noble character and purpose of these 
two women are noted. In no other history 
can be found an example of such heroic en- 
durance of the wrong of persecution, when 
demanded in the defence of Christianity as 
in the story of Electa. Though reared a 
pagan, she was steadfast in her conversion 
to Christ. Her reception of the cross, when 
presented with it, by the soldiers of the 
Roman emperor, was a testimony of loyalty 
to Christian faith. 

Thus in the stories of these women, “Fair- 
est among thousands, altogether lovely”; 
of history; of war, and of simple narrative, 
the child may gain the foundation of an 
education in history and in literature, un- 
surpassed by that from any other source. 
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BY RICHARD SPILLANE, 





N all that has developed out of this war 
or any other war, perhaps nothing is 
more remarkable than what has been done 
and is being done by the women of Canada. 
They have taken Baden-Powell’s idea and 
broadened it and added to it and improved 
upon it until to-day they are doing a wonder 
work. Canada has sent 60,000 of her sons 
into the battle-line in Europe; 60,000 more 
are in training in England; 130,000 are being 
fashioned into soldiers in Canada, and the 
Dominion is raising 250,000 more. Think 
of it, an army of 500,000 out of a population 
of little more than seven millions! 

The women of Canada have taken upon 
themselves the duty of caring for every Ca- 
nadian who offers his life in defense of the 
Empire. They care for him in the trench, in 
the hospital, in the prison camp. They have 
studied his every need, and provided for it. 
Theirs is a labor of love and tribute to the 
brave. Greater, far greater, is what they are 
doing for the women and children who are 
left at home. They have taken upon them- 
selves the care, the protection, and the sup- 
port of the wives, the widows, the children, 
and the dependents of the men who have 
been killed or maimed. They have done 
more. They have built up the greatest or- 
ganization Canada has ever known. They 
are wiping out waste. They are making 
character. They are spending millions to 
save tens of millions. Ten thousand women 
or more who never suspected they had abil- 
ity beyond the narrow lines of their homes 
have shown a business capacity, an organiz- 
ing strength, and a perception far beyond 
anything men have demonstrated. Canada 
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is giving an example to the whole of the 
British Empire—to the whole world in fact. 
To tell the story in detail would take a 
volume. It can be sketched only here. 
There are a multitude of women’s organi- 
zations in Canada. Among them are the 
Daughters of the Empire, the National 
Council of Women, the Canadian Red 
Cross, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, 
the Soldiers’ Wives League, St. John Ambu- 
lance Association, and numerous smaller 
bodies. These practically have cooperated 
and are working under one general plan. 
The whole Dominion is districted. There is 
a ward head in every city. There is an 
organization in every town and every vil- 
lage. They have grasped the great prob- 
lems of the war as no other people have: 
They are not providing for the present 
alone, but for the period of readjustment 
when the war-worn men return. They have 
studied the psychic effect of war upon the 
soldier who returns able-bodied, just as they 
have studied the effect upon the soldier who 
is brought back wounded or with shattered 
nerves. They have studied the effect upon 
the mothers, the wives, the widows, and the 
children. They have brought order and 
system out of disorder. They have raised 
an unbelievable amount of money, and they 
have made provision to have the flow of 
money continue as long as the war lasts and 
longer. No problem is too difficult for them 
to solve, no work too hard for them to per- 
form. What they are doing is voluntary. 
Through what is known as the Patriotic 
Fund they care for the wives and the chil- 
dren of soldiers. There are some small 
towns in western Canada that have sent 
practically all their, available young men 
into the army. This has left these towns 
with very little employment. It has been 
the women’s problem to care for the fam- 
ilies in these places. In the larger cities 
there has not been the same proportion of 
enrollment, but there the phases of the 
question have been more complex. In what 
they have done and what they are doing the 
women have been careful to show that their 
work is not one of charity, but an expres- 
sion of sympathy and protection and love 
of Canada for the family of its soldiers. 
Their work is one of service, of intimate 
social contact. They see that no one wants 
for food and clothing or medical attention 
or friendship by reason of the bread-win- 
ner’s having gone to the defense of the Em- 
pire. They try to give to the families a 
new outlook upon life, and their endeavor 
is to build up a strong, self-reliant group of 
each and every family. Their work has 
proved wonderful in unifying Canada. They 
have brought all of the people, French Ca- 
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nadians and English Canadians, closely to- 
gether. They have broken down class dis- 
tinction. Race and creed mean nothing, 
The Empire, liberty, justice, free institu- 
tions, and free people mean everything. 
They are teaching the great lesson that if 
the Empire is worth dying for it is well 
worth living for, and that out of this great 
struggle there comes the opportunity for 
development into a higher citizenship of 
better men and better women. 

Let us look at the ramifications of their 
work. First let us consider what they do 
for the fighting men. They have studied 
the needs of the man in the trench. They 
have records of every man who has entered 
the service of the King. They have records 
of every relative of that man. They keep 
a record of that man from the day he en- 
ters the service, through every move in his 
life as a soldier. They send to him his 
home papers, magazines, tobacco, games, 
puzzles, clothing, candies, anything or every- 
thing to lighten the burden of his days and 
to make him know that those at home across 
the sea are watching over him with loving 
devotion. In conjunction with the Red 
Cross they watch over and care for every 
wounded man. They have hospitals in 
France and in England. They have scores 
of ambulances. They have scores of lorries. 
They have studied the need of the wounded 
man as the subject never was studied be- 
fore. They have found that one of the first 
things the man who is wounded desires 
after his wounds are dressed is to write, so 
they have fixed up a portmanteau which 
contains a writing-pad, pencil, a few deli- 
cacies. They have provided also a kit to 
be put at the head of his cot which he can 
reach with ease, and into which he can 
place any little personal belongings that he 
treasures. They provide envelopes, post- 
cards, everything the mind can suggest for 
him. Throughout Canada many thousands 
of women are working day after day for 
the comfort of the well and the wounded. 
They make sheets, bedding, towels, socks, 
surgical shirts, nightshirts. They cut up 
and put up into packages, gauze, cotton, 
lint, ligatures, bandages, splints, chloroform, 
ether, hot-water bottles. They have estab- 
lished great storehouses at Boulogne, in 
London, and in Canada to draw or in case 
of emergency, such as comes with the ur- 
gent call after a great engagement where 
the number of wounded to be treated is 
tremendous. They have advance store- 
houses near the fighting lines. To the 
wounded men they send magazines with all 
the advertising sheets torn out, so that they 
can get light reading, stories, etc. They see 
that each man gets a scrap-book in which 
the news from his home town is. pasted. 
They send harmonicas, piccolos, and games 
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to divert the mind in hours that otherwise 
would be dreary. Every wounded man has 
a supply of chocolate. He gets a tooth- 
brush, a safety razor, shaving soap, comb 
and brush, and. toilet accessories that he 
never had in the trench. The women have 
tried to visualize the condition of the man 
from the day he leaves Canada until he re- 
turns, and out of their great love and their 
wonderful fund of common sense they pro- 
vide for him. 

It is so, too, with the man who is taken 
prisoner. Through the Red Cross they have 
made provision to feed every soldier of 
Canada who is interned in Germany and 
in Austria. They have arranged whereby 


: bread is baked at Berne, in Switzerland, 


and forwarded regularly to the prison 
camps in Germany. To the honor of the 
Germans be it said that the Canadians have 
ample proof that what they send goes to the 
man for whom it is intended. They even 
send candy. This is inclosed in special, 
hermetically sealed tins, and the sweets ar- 
rive fresh almost as the day they were 
made.. They have arranged so that parcels 
can be sent to individual prisoners. They 
not only send food, but clothing, shoes, etc. 
They have arranged a system whereby any 
one in Canada can “adopt” -and provide 
for a prisoner in Germany. They have been 
told over and over again in the letters they 
have received that if it were not for the 
gifts they send the men might starve or 
freeze. Hundreds of the prisoners have 
been adopted by kind-hearted Canadians, 
and their contributions go forward in reg- 
ular order. The women have worked out 
all the details of organization themselves. 
They don’t know how they did it, but it is 
the most business-like system that ever has 
been evolved from the necessities of war. 
The vast majority of women in Canada 
are sewing or working for the fighting men 
and the families of the soldiers. Each 
province has its Red Cross body. Every 
town has its organization for Red Cross 
work. How widespread this is may be 
imagined when it is said that in Nova Scotia 
alone there are two hundred and seventy 
towns in which practically all the women 
are doing work for the Empire. They are 
not doing this is any haphazard way. -Each 
branch gets instructions in every form of 
its work, and information about the prog- 
ress of every phase of the work. Bulletins 
come from headquarters regularly, advising 
all concerned of the operations of the gi- 
gantic undertaking the women are engaged 


‘in. The women have systematized their 


work in every department. They look after 
the boxing, shipping, the records, the sort- 
ing, the packing, the classifying, the sten- 
ciling. They have patterns and samples of 
every conceivable article that would be use- 





ful. They do the work for which they are 
best fitted. Halifax may serve as an ex- 
ample. In that city where there are two 
manufacturing centers where the women 
gather to sew. In the Technical College 
from forty to one hundred women gather 
each day. There are probably five or six 
hundred women in that city who sew. Some 
give one day, some give two or more, and 
all give one evening a week. Yarn is fur- 
nished in immense quantities. It has been 
proved that the women work better when 
they work in groups. But, in addition to 
the work done at the Technical College and 
at the Women’s Council House, many wo- 
men work in their homes. Every facility is 
given to the people for working. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society has its group of work- 
ers. So have the churches. Any organiza- 
tion that so desires can get material with 
which to work. In the main, the material is 
cut by machinery without cost. The local 
manufacturer does this. These women 
make suits for convalescents. They make 
surgical suits, pajama suits, compresses. 
They tailor and they press and they labor 
as they never did before. The woman of 
wealth works side by side with the woman 
who had been a toiler, The women have 
studied, too, to eliminate waste. They have 
studied how to pack stuff in boxes so that 
every inch of space will be utilized. They 
have studied everything. 

Montreal affords the best example, per- 
haps, of how the families are cared for. 
There are six thousand families in Montreal 
that are sustained out of the Patriotic Fund 
which the women gather. The women see 
that the children of the soldiers do not neg- 
lect their schooling. They are the big sis- 
ters of the wives, of the widows, of the 
children, of the soldiers of the Empire. In 
the kindest and most friendly of ways they 
endeavor to make the families approach or 
start on the way to being self-sustaining. 

Necessarily the work is slow in develop- 
ment. Regularly each month these six thou- 
sand families get a monetary allowance 
from the fund. The wife or the mother or 
whoever has had the care of the dependent 
family calls at headquarters, is identified, 
gets her check, goes to the bank, and re- 
ceives her money. 

To finance their work the women of 
Canada have been as thorough as in every 
other thing. In the first burst of patriotic 
fervor there was a lot of indiscriminate 
giving. There were concerts, fairs, general 
entertainments. That was fine as far as it 
went, but it wasn’t anything to rely on 
through a long period, so these women have 
devised a system whereby they have a steady 
income. They have gone, for example, into 
manufacturing towns and they have stated 
their case to employers and to workers. In 
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one small city where the pay-roll amounts 
to $500,000 a month they held a public 
meeting, and every workman in that town 
signed a pledge whereby one per cent. of his 
wages each month goes to the Patrotic 
Fund. That is $5,000. Consider what that 
means when this is multiplied throughout 
the Dominion of Canada. This is what 
they have done. They have the money com- 
ing regularly for their work. In emergen- 
cies they can call on the Dominion at large 
for more, but out of what they have col- 
lected thus far they not only have looked 
after all Canadians, but they have furnished 
assistance to the Servians, to the Montene- 
grins, to the French, and even the British 
Government has drawn on their supplies. 

Every family of every soldier is kept ad- 
vised regarding the soldier. If he is 
wounded, his family know how and where 
and when he was wounded. If he is re- 
covering, they are advised of the state of 
his improvement. The women have worked 
throughout the official channels of the Brit- 
ish Government a system whereby they are 
kept in absolute touch with all their boys. 
They have a headquarters in Tooley Street 
in London—the Tooley Street about which 
we have heard so much in connection with 
the little tailors. They have a hospital head- 
quarters at Cliveden on the estate of Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor. They have a head- 
quarters in Paris for the French to draw 
from. But they are not satisfied. They 
want to do more. They cut army red tape 
just as they have wiped out the barriers be- 
tween the rich and the poor. They have 
arranged wherever possible to mark the 
grave of any soldier of Canada who dies in 
Europe. They care for the sick of the 
soldier’s family and they bury the dead of 
the soldier’s family. 

It is not the rich woman of Canada who 
does all this, or the woman of the middle 
class. The work is done just as faithfully 
in the humblest home, on the farm and in 
the tenement. There is a widow, Mrs. 
Archibald, of Wolfville, in Nova Scotia, 
who has very little of this world’s goods, 
and yet she. sent six hundred jars of pre- 
serves to the soldiers in France. She did 
not have the money to buy the fruit. She 
went into the orchards and gathered that 
which was left on the trees after the pick- 
ing. Someone gave the sugar to her. She 
trudged around the countryside to gather 
jars. She made a workshop of her cellar. 
She put up these six hundred jars of pre- 
serves, boxed them all herself, and then she 
sent them on, blessed with her labor of 
love. That woman has a boy in khaki fight- 
ing in Flanders. 

Mention has been made of the work that 
is done in the city of Halifax. Some idea 
of its magnitude may be obtained from the 
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statement that thirty-six thousand pairs of 
hand-made socks went from Nova Scotia 
alone, and that in the Technical College at 
Halifax more than forty miles of materia} 
was made up in three months of work by 


the women laboring there. The children, * 


too, help. The children of Canada have 
their Red Cross Societies. They send all 
sorts of things to the soldiers. They main- 
tain a motor ambulance of their own in 
France. In Montreal and some of the other 
Canadian cities every child contributes one 
cent a week at least to the Patriotic Fund. 
There is a bank in every schoolroom in 
Montreal into which the child makes his 
deposit. Some of the children give much 
more than one cent. Before long these 
banks will be in every schoolhouse through- 
out the Dominion. 

-The women have done more to awaken 
Canada to the elimination of waste than the 
Dominion ever knew before. In every city 
women of every grade have formed an or- 
ganization for the collection of material 
that previously was cast away as useless. 
They gather the waste paper and bale it and 
sell it. In one city this brings to them more 
than $150 a week. They collect old carpets, 


cast-off kid gloves, shoes, hats—anything or . 


everything. They have established junk- 
shops. They collect bits of iron, steel, cop- 
per, all sorts of metal, and sell it. They 
make over the carpets, wherever possible, 
into carpet slippers. They take the old kid 
gloves, strip them, and make them up for 
the inner lining for coats and trousers and 
such things for men to wear, and it is re- 
ported that the soldiers have known no 
warmer garments than those kid-lined ones 
which they have received from Canada. 
The women have old shoes repaired and 
soled and put to use. They are teaching 
the people to save in every way possible. 

The women of Canada do not propose to 
have human waste material either. They 
are establishing schools in which the maimed 
and the crippled soldiers are being taught 
useful employments, From two to three 
hundred men come back each week inva- 
lided and broken. The man who has lost 
an arm may not be able to do the work at 
which he formerly was employed. They are 
preparing to teach him to do something else 
that will make him self-sustaining, and by 
which he can maintain his self-respect and 
not become a burden upon the people. The 
man who has lost a leg may be unfitted for 
the task in which he had been trained. He 
is taught some other line of work by which 
he can .sustain himself. And the blind— 
and many of the men who come back are 
blind—are being taught. Instructors from 
blind asylums are being drawn in to aid in 
this branch. 

These women, with the wonderful vision 
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that they have, possibly have seen what 
Canada might face if the destruction to 
human life or the crippling of many thou- 
sands of men should bring the burden of a 
huge pension system upon the Dominion. 
They are going to avoid that, if possible. 
They are going to try and have Canada 
demonstrate to the world that its men and 
women, working together, fighting together 
for the Empire, can care for itself with the 
minimum of a pension system. 

The women of Canada surely have broad 
sympathies. One illustration will serve for 
this demonstration. There are some Ger- 
man prisoners in the Dominion. In one of 
the cities there are two hundred of them. 
For a time their lives were dull and their 
days were dreary. The women pitied them. 
They thought of their own men in the 
prison camps of Europe. They did what 
they could to bring a little light into the 
dark days. Some of these men were mu- 
sicians. They asked for permission to have 
the instruments they played. In a short 
time there was a band formed in their prison 
camp, and after a while the German prison- 
ers began to give concerts. The concerts 
were given in the public square, and they 
grew and grew in popularity. A Sunday 
night concert became a regular thing, but it 
was stopped at the request of the church 
authorities. The concert was so good and 
so popular that the churches were deserted. 
: ow the band concerts are confined to week 

ays. 

It would seem that the women of Canada 
are doing all that could be expected of them, 
but they are not content. They have been 
asked to aid in recruiting, and they are 
volunteering for that work. They are the 
great patriots of this war. It would be a 
joy to give the names of all those who are 
doing valiant service for the Empire, but to 
do so would require a larger number than 
The Outlook ever has printed. 

Some one has expressed their whole mis- 
sion, their whole ideal, fittingly as follows: 

“Love for Canada and our country does 
not seem to have really been awakened until 
this war began. The immortal fruits of life 
are not material well-being and physical 
content, but integrity, courage, reverence, 
and willingness to serve and to sacrifice; 
and true patrotism means unselfish public 
service. The volunteer workers are work- 
ing for the Canada of to-morrow as well as 
for the Canada of today, because they are 
trying to minimize the fearful waste of in- 
fant and child life and because they are 
affording opportunity—not charity—to the 
soldiers’ families for the fruitful develop- 
ment of the five essentials of normal life: 
health, education, recreation, employment, 
and spiritual development. The work is wel- 
fare work of the truest patriotic character. 
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Rarely in the history of the world does such 
a direct call to service comes as comes in 
time of war. In times of peace material 
things blind us to the needs of others and to 
our own individual responsibilities and op- 
portunities. If the call to higher service 
and away from self reaches the many as a 
result of this war, it will in some degree 
atone for the ghastly loss of life and the 
ruin of homes and countries which a mis- 
guided brute force has entailed upon man- 
kind. For our soldiers’ families, for our 
King and country, and for humanity we 
dedicate ourselves, praying for strength and 
courage to continue to the end, eager to 
learn, ready to serve, and willing to sac- 
rifice.” 


~— 
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HEN the miserable drunkard stands 
before the public judge, a veritable 
social wreck, the thought occurs that this 
man was probably for years a school boy.” 
In this manner Professor Louis J. Rettger 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, turned the discus- 
sion of the forty-third annual National 
Conference of Charities and Correction at 
Indianapolis May 10, 1916, from technical 
matters of health into educational channels. 
He spoke upon “Longer and More Effec- 
tive Living.” The importance of the public 
school in this regard had not been antici- 
pated. “ Without blaming the school alto- 
gether for his failure, nevertheless has not 
somebody blundered, somewhere, when as a 
mature man this boy stands before the 
police judge with not a single saving ideal 
left?” Prof. Rettger asked. “The tramp 
truly may have been born with something 
like the soul of a tramp, but ought it not 
make us pause when we remember that the 
army of tramps was only. a few years ago 
an army of schoolboys to whom a substan- 
tial bit of proper work, not pedantically as- 
signed, might have been a turning point? 
Is human nature so set and determined that 
the hundreds of men and women filling our 
prisons could not in some instances have 
been fired toward worthier things during 
eight or ten years of school life?” 

One of the main threads of interest run- 
ning throughout the forty-five sessions of 
the Conference was the question of feeble- 
mindedness. Speaking on “ Borderline 
Cases of Mental Defect,” Dr. Samuel C. 
Kohs, Psychologist of the Chicago House 
of Correction, advocated the creation of 
special departments in institutions for the 
feeble-minded, or preferably the establish- 
ment of an entirely new type of institution, 
where borderline cases are given special at- 
tention. Dr. Kohs said, “Given a repre- 
sentative population of one hundred thou- 
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sand, it is absolutely safe to maintain that 
at least fifty are so close to the borderline 
of feeble-mindedness and insanity that spe- 
cial treatment is more than warranted.” 

The greatest contribution of the National 
Conference this year in the field of educa- 
tion was a series of six meetings arranged 
by the committee on Children under the 
chairmanship of Miss Julia C. Lathrop of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau. These 
were given over entirely to a consideration 
of the social service value and demands 
upon the public school. At one session the 
liveliest sort of give-and-take argument on 
the Gary scheme was indulged in. The 
public school teachers of Indianapolis made 
special arrangements to take advantage of 
the Conference. In addition, on one day 
a meeting of college and university teach- 
ers was arranged to consider the use of 
data of social work in teaching sociology. 

The conference at Indianapolis lasted 
eight days and broke all previous records 
for size of gatherings of men and women 
engaged professionally in social work. The 
main divisions of discussion were upon chil- 
dren, corrections, the family and commu- 
nity, feeble-mindedness and insanity, health, 
inebriety, promotion of social programs, 
public and private charities, and unemploy- 
ment. The next session will be held at 
Pittsburgh during the spring of 1917 under 
the presidency of Frederic Almy, Secretary 
of the Buffalo Charity Organization So- 
ciety. Mr. Almy has already announced 
as the subject for his presidential address, 
“The End of Poverty.” 





PRACTICAL LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 





My ht shall school children be given 

to eat at noon in the lunch basket, at 
the home lunch table, or in the lunch room 
operated by the school authorities? To 
help answer this question, which almost 
every mother and many of the educational 
authorities are asking constantly, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, through the 
Office of Home Economics, has just issued 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 712, “School Lunches.” 
This bulletin was prepared by Miss Caro- 
line L. Hunt and Miss Mabel Ward, under 
the direction of Dr. C. F. Langworthy of 
the States Relations Service. The bulletin, 
after discussing the general principles of 
feeding school children to provide for ac- 
tivity and develop them into sturdy man- 
hood and womanhood, gives a number of 
simple and appetizing menus for the school 
lunch basket and bills-of-fare and recipes 
for preparing inexpensive and nourishing 
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noonday meals or hot dishes for children, 
either at home, on a school Stove, or in the 
domestic science kitchen. 

In feeding a child or anyone else, the 
authors of the bulletin point out, it is not 
wise to think of any one meal apart from 
the other two. It is seldom convenient to 
provide at one meal all the materials needed 
by a growing body, and those which are 
omitted from one meal should be supplied 
by one of the other meals. The noon meal 
for children, however, where ‘food must be 
prepared at home in the morning to be 
eaten elsewhere at noon, or where the chil- 
dren must hurry home, eat quickly, and then 
rush back to school, offers special difficul- 
ties and deserves the careful attention of 
parents. 

Before it is possible to plan a rational 
basket or other luncheon for children, it is 
necessary for the mother to understand the 
general essentials of diet for young people. 
These essentials in general are an abun- 
dance of simple foods, carefully prepared, 
and of sufficient variety to provide energy, 
repair wastes, provide elements for build- 
ing bone and tissue, and stimulate growth. 
To do this most effectively the three meals 
each day must supply the child with suffi- 
cient food from each of the following 
classes: 

1. Cereal or Starchy Foods.—Cereals, 
eaten principally as bread, supply nearly 
half the protein (commonly thought of as 
tissue-building material) and nearly two- 
thirds of the fuel or energy in the Ameri- 
can diet. The quality of the bread, there- 
fore, is extremely important. Its crust 
should be crisp and deep (indicating thor- 
ough baking) but not hard or burned. It 
should be light and free from any sugges- 
tion of sourness or rancidity. The crumb 
should be elastic and yet capable of being 
easily broken up in the. mouth without 
forming a sticky mass, or being too dry to 
taste good. These qualities can be secured 
in rolls and biscuits as well as in ordinary 
bread, provided they are cooked thoroughly. 
The objection to hot bread is due to the 
fact that undercooking may leave it soggy 


on the inside, rather than because such . 


breads are eaten hot. The child’s appetite 
for bread may be stimulated by using dif- 
ferent kinds of bread, zwieback and crack- 
ers, by the addition of raisins, currants, 
or nut meats, and sometimes by cutting the 
slices into fancy shapes. Cereal mushes and 
ready-to-eat breakfast foods supply nearly 
the same nutrients as bread, a half cupful 
of cooked cereal being about equivalent to a 
good-sized slice of bread. A tablespoonful 
of cream is about equivalent in fat to a 
liberal spreading of butter. 

2. Protein-rich Foods—While bread and 
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cereals come near to fulfilling one of the 
important requirements of diet—a correct 
proportion of nutrients providing fuel only 
and those useful for body building—other 
foods which provide protein in larger pro- 
portion as compared with fuel should not 
be neglected. These foods include milk, 
meat (except the very fattest), fish, poultry, 
eggs, cheese, dried beans, cowpeas, peas, 
peanuts, and almonds, walnuts, and other 
nuts. Nuts, of course, also contain con- 
siderable fat. Milk is an absolute essential, 
not only because it contains a large number 
of nourishing substances in forms easily 
assimilated, but also because, in some way 
not now fully understood, milk seems to 
promote growth and help the body of a 
child make good use of other foods. Milk 
is rich in most kinds of mineral matter, 
particularly lime, useful in the development 
of bone and tissue. Milk should never be 
omitted wholly from the diet of a child. 
If not used at luncheon it should appear at 
other meals. For luncheon, however, it 
has been found that such dishes as milk 
toast, milk soups made with vegetables, 
fish or vegetable chowders, and cocoa are 
valuable foods, easily prepared at home or 
in the school, bécause they require no oven 
and call only for simple utensils. White 
sauces made of vegetable juices, milk, or 
broth, differ from milk soup largely in 
that they contain more flour. When con- 
sidering milk, the food value of skim milk, 
which contains a larger percentage of pro- 
tein though less fat than full milk, should 
not be overlooked. Eggs, the next of the 
protein foods commonly given to children, 
contain much iron and their yolks are rich 
in fat. 
3. The Fatty Foods.—The fatty foods, 
such as butter, cream, salad oils, bacon, and 
similar foods, are important sources of 
energy and nourishment for the growing 
body. Fats are best given in such simple 
forms rather than in rich pastries or sweets. 
4. Fresh Vegetables and Fruits.—Because 
ordinary vegetables such as potatoes, greens, 
lettuce, green peas and beans, asparagus, 
and others, and the ordinary fruits do not 
contain much fat or protein, their value in 
the child’s diet is frequently underestimated. 
These things, however, should be considered 
a necessary part of the diet of the child for 
the very important reason that they fur- 
nish mineral and other materials required 
to form bone and tissue.as well as to repair 
waste and supply some energy. Green vege- 
tables are valuable particularly because they 
contain iron in forms which the body can 
utilize. Fruits contain a considerable per- 
centage of sugar, especially when they are 
‘dried, and sugar is a quickly-absorbed fuel 
food. As things eaten raw transmit disease 
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germs, care should be taken to wash vege- 
tables and fruits thoroughly in several 
waters. Many fruits, especially those with 
skins, can be dipped safely into boiling 
water, while those with thick skins, such as 
oranges, bananas, and apples, may be safely 
washed even with soap. Dried fruits when 
washed and put into an oven to dry absorb 
some of*the water, and thus are softened 
and improved in taste. 

5. Sweets and Desserts—Sugar, as has 
been said, is a quickly absorbed fuel food 
and simple sweets have their place in the 
diet of all children. If not served between 
meals or at times when they destroy the 
appetite for other needed foods, there is no 
objection to them.. They may be served 
in the form of cake not rich enough to be 
classed as pastry, cookies, sweet chocolate, 
simple candy, honey, dried or preserved 
fruits, maple sugar, and loaf sugar. In 
general, fruits, fresh, baked, or stewed, or 
raw, and simple sweets are much better 
desserts for children than rich pastry which 
contains a large amount of fat. 

The following suggested menus for the 
school lunch basket give the child, as nearly 
as is practicable in such a meal, the proper 
proportions of the different classes of foods: 

1. Sandwiches with sliced tender meat 
for filling; baked apples, cookies or a few 
lumps of sugar. 

2. Slices of meat loaf or bean loaf; bread- 
and-butter sandwiches; stewed fruit; small 
frosted cake. 

3. Crips rolls, hollowed out and filled with 
chopped meat or fish, moistened and 


‘seasoned or mixed with salad dressing; 


orange, apple, a mixture of sliced fruits, or 
berries; cake. 

4. Lettuce or celery sandwiches; cup 
custard; jelly sandwiches. 

5. Cottage cheese and chopped green- 
pepper sandwiches, or a pot of cream cheese 
with bread-and-butter sandwiches; peanut 
sandwiches; fruit; cake. 

6. Hard-boiled eggs; crisp baking-powder 
biscuits; celery or radishes; brown-sugar or 
maple-sugar sandwiches. 

7. Bottle of milk; thin corn bread and 
butter; dates; apple. 

8. Raisin or nut bread with butter ; cheese; 
orange; maple sugar. 

9. Baked bean and lettuce sandwiches; 
apple sauce; sweet chocolate. 

The provision of a bottle of milk is sug- 
gested in one of the menus, but of course 
taking milk to school in warm weather 
would be impracticable unless means were 
provided for keeping it chilled until it is 
consumed. 

The school lunch container, the special- 
ists point out,’ should permit ventilation, 
exclude flies, and should be of a material 
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which permits thorough washing in boiling 
water. If glasses, paper cups or spoons are 
provided, the child should be warned against 
letting other children use them. The child 
should be encouraged to wash his hands be- 
fore each meal, and for this reason paper 
towels, paper napkins or clean cloths should 
be provided. Food that does not require 
ventilation should be carefully wrapped in 
paraffin paper, and the soft or liquid foods 
should be packed either in jelly glasses, 
screw-top jars, or paper cups. 

It is, of course, very good for the child to 
have at least one warm dish at noon—a 
vegetable or fish chowder, meat and vege- 
table stew, or a cup of cocoa. These things 
are easily prepared on ordinary stoves with 
ordinary utensils in a school where inter- 
ested mothers or teachers agree to do the 
cooking and serving and where dishes and 
spoons are available. Almost any school, 
however, could by cooperative arrangement 
with the parents see that the children get 
a cup of good milk at noon. 

Soft fruits, such as berries, which are 
difficult to carry in Innch baskets also might 
be prepared at school. Where these dishes 
are provided at school (the meat or milk 
dish and the fruit) the lunch basket would 
omit the meat dishes, and provide merely 
bread and butter or crackers and cake. 


_— 
——_— 


TEACHING APPRECIATION. 





MARY NEWELL EATON, 


O® all the qualities that are lacking in 
the characters of our young people, 
that of appreciation is the most conspicu- 
ous. Just why this is so is not for me to 
say; my problem is to tell you how I en- 
deavor to inspire them to be grateful for 
the things that have been provided for 
them. It is not an easy task to give people 
an essential quality of character where 
there is nothing to begin on—where every- 
thing is taken for granted. We all know 
that the average American youth does not 
give his parents proper consideration for 
his home benefits. He never thanks the 
teachers for the help so generously given 
him, nor does he place any degree of im- 
portance on the apportunities offered by the 
city or country. He takes everything as 
matter of fact. 
High school pupils measure all things in 
terms of the “almighty” dollar; they are 
intensely materialistic. With this idea in 
mind, three problems were presented to our 
students through their English composition 
courses, that we hoped would teach them to 
ponder on the world around them, and indi- 
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rectly cultivate their appreciation. Since 
this quality of character has for its aim the 
judging of values—of whatever kind they 
may be—the young person needs it in order 
to estimate justly the importance of an 
education, the value of money, to question 
his ability as a worker, to understand the 
personal interest of his parents. If this 
quality of character can be taught, it will 
equip its owner with a key to many difficult 
situations. 

Beginning with the ninth grade, I take 
as my first problem one from a very inter- 
esting article by Mr. Weaver, in the Out- 
look, oncontinuation schools. Ihavechanged 
the figures somewhat to make the high 
school value more effective, as I deal with 
high school students, - I present it to the 
class in this way: 

A certain man had four sons. The oldest 
had to leave school at the end of the eighth 
grade. He went to work in an office in 
which: he advanced himself by evening 
school until he was the head of one of the 
departments. The second son also had to 
leave school at the end of the eighth grade 
and went to work in a machine shop, where 
by apprenticeship he became a skilled work- 
man. The third son finished high school. 
This is the point I emphasize. He went to 
work in the office of a contractor and 
builder, and in time became a contractor 
and builder himself. The last son grad- 
uated from high school and went to college, 
from which he graduated with honors in 
law. At the age of thirty the first son, who 
had gone into the office, was earning $832 
a year; the second son, the skilled mechanic, 
was earning $1050 a year; the third son, 
who had finished high school, was earning 
$1650 a year; and the last son, who had 
gone to college, was earning $2200 a year. 
Then I write on the board the table of 
figures given in the article that show the 
earnings of each boy every year from the 
time he left school till he was thirty years 
old. 

With this as a background, the actual 
problem becomes this: If each of these four 
sons can spend 20 per cent. of his income 
for house rent, what kind of a house can 


he afford? We work out together what 


each would have to consider. The most im- 
portant item would be location. A man 
must live near his work, he must live in a 
respectable neighborhood, and he must live 
near the school his children attend. Then, 
too, the conveniences should be examined 
from the standpoint of the wife and mother. 
The very best must be had, within reason, 
for the one who is in the house so much of 
the time. It is hoped that the young people 
see that the wife needs consideration as 
well as the husband. With these facts well 
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in hand and the actual amount figured out, 
the class is told that the way to solve it is 
to consult the “ Want Ads” in the daily 
papers, or visit neighborhoods suitable for 
each son and see if there are any houses 
to rent. 

The result is always gratifying. Many 
pupils become so interested that they actu- 
ally visit houses advertised in the papers. 
When the compositions come in, there are 
often clippings of the advertisements pasted 
on to the paper to illustrate the article. All 
things being equal, I think that this prob- 
lem interests the girls more than it does the 
boys. They will go all through a house as 
if they actually intended to rent it, and point 


out advantages in one over another of equal | 


rice. 
J By giving this problem, I hope that every 
member of the class has learned, if only in 
part, the value of an education. Then, too, 
I try to point out that the man who has a 
family has other things to think of besides 
himself. Here they learn a little of service 
to others, as well as of responsibilities. 

The second problem is. based on an in- 
vestigation of salesmanship conducted by 
the tenth grade pupils. This particular vo- 
cation is selected as the one that all the 
pupils can find out about easiest. I hope 


by their visits that they will question their | 
own ability to work, if not behind a coun- | 


ter, at least in some occupation. Each pu- 
pil is asked to buy five articles at five dif- 
ferent stores, and note the methods of sales- 
manship shown. The reports are to be 
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tory, it cost more to rear the girls. So was 
it with the boys; competition and consoli- 
dation did away with the small firm and 


| boys had to seek other employment than 


| large family. 


their father’s trade. In some ways this was 
a good thing for it gave the boy an oppor- 
tunity to do what he wished. I point out 
that this was an economic consideration, as 
it removed the necessity of hiring help. 
It was a good investment to bring up a 
In later life the children 
took care of the parents. 

I also tell of recent cases that have been 
brought to my attention. One boy upon 
his graduation from high school was: told 


| by his father that he should expect him to 








handed in any time within five months, in | 


complete form or in sections. 
are asked to notice the costume or general 
appearance of the clerk, but to pay special 
attention to the manner of approaching the 
customer. From the five visits they are to 
deduce the most pleasing method. Little 
by little I am able to have them find char- 
acteristics that are necessary for a success- 
ful salesman and adapt them to themselves. 
In this way the exercise becomes one of 
judging of their own ability to work. They 


The pupils | 


learn about many little things that they have | 


never known before in connection with all 
vocations, and acquire an appreciation of 
their own efficiency as workers. 


The last problem, and probably the one | 


that creates the most comment, is to find 
out how much it costs their parents to 
bring them up to and through their high 
school course. 

I open the problem by telling them that 
in colonial days large families were the 
rule and not the exception. Then the sons 
were expected to follow the occupation of 
the father, and the daughters assisted the 
mother in the house. When many of the 
household arts were removed to the fac- 


| ever had brought home. 
| girls talking on their way home. 


' thing for it before she was seven.” 


turn over all his wages to the family purse. 
The father then gave the son an allowance. 
Another instance was of a young man 
whose father was a druggist. As soon as 
the ‘son was in a position to take charge of 
the store, the father retired from active 
work, although he was still a young man. 
He said that he expected to be cared for 
and do no more work. In both instances 
the old idea prevailed, though the first boy 
was one of seven and the second one of 
two. 

With this as a background, I ask the class 
how many of them can count ten large 
families that they know personally. I say 
I have read that one father—one in very 
moderate circumstances, too—said that it 
cost him $2000 apiece to bring up his sons 
till they graduated from the eighth grade. 
Then I tell them I wish them to write me 
a composition on this themselves, and be 
perfectly frank. To bring out the financial 
side rather strongly I ask them what they 
think a man would consjder who had $2000 
to invest. They are asked to remember 
four things: board and room, clothes, sick- 
ness, and incidentals. As a result of their 
investigation, they are told to consider what 
they owe their parents and what their par- 
ents can rightfully expect in return. 

Before these composition were handed in 
I was besieged with questions. Even par- 
ents called me up on the telephone. One 
said, “ Why, Miss Eaton, I am surprised 
and ashamed to put down what the boy 
cost. He has had to go to the Y. M. C. A. 
camp, and he has been ill a good deal, so 
that the actual cost has been much beyond 
$2000.” Many said that this was one’ of 
the most interesting questions that they had 
I overheard two 
Said one, 
“T don’t see how I’m going to figure this 
out. How do I know how much I cost for 
board and room? Eva hasn’t allowed _ 
The 
other replied, “Oh, Eva had stomach trou- 
ble then and couldn’t eat anything!” One 
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girl was heard to remark that her father 
had set aside $1000 for her high school 
course. All of these items told me that the 
pupils were thinking and that they were 
having some trouble, too. Can one wonder 
that I looked forward to the reading of the 
compositions with a good deal of interest? 

One girl wrote: “It seems a queer thing 
to think of one’s self as an investment, but 
when we ponder the question, that is about 
what we are. We are, as you might say, a 
doubtful investment because there is no tell- 
ing how the stock will turn out, good or bad. 
The money is invested gradually in this 
kind of deal, and there is no reward in 
much less than eighteen or twenty years. 
I am one of those doubtful investments, but 
as such I wish to give you some idea of the 
money invested in me. 

“To sum up these figures, I find that for 
my seventeen years, I have cost my people 
about three thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-seven dollars... . She (the mother) 
also invests her time by sewing and by in- 
numerable acts and kindness. 

“The reward mothers and fathers expect 
is that their children shall turn out to be 
useful men and women, a credit not only to 
themselves, but to their parents. They ex- 
pect that the children will take care of and 
cheer them in their old age. Parents have 
a perfect right to expect these things and 
more.” 

A boy wrote: “When you stop to con- 
sider the investment your father has in you, 
your eyes are opened to facts of which you 
have never before thought. When your 
parents give you an education, you think 
that it is nothing out of the way, or that 
it doesn’t make any difference to them how 
you do it. The average student spends 
twelve years in school. . . . During this 
time he is usually boarded and roomed, 
clothed, etc., all of which could not possibly 
come to less than an average of two dollars 
and fifty cents a week. For fifty-two weeks 
during the year the total would be four 
thousand three hundred dollars. Then, be- 
sides this amount he must consider the care 
that the parents give him all his life as well 
as the personal interest. To try to figure 
the pay for these things would be impossi- 
ble. Then the question—What will they re- 
ceive for their troubles?—comes up. This 
is a question that should be of interest to 
everyone of you. Think it over.” 

These papers were not unusual,there were 
many equally good. So many wrote of the 
care and interest of the mother as well as 
of the money of the father. All but one of 
the sixty-eight, to whom this problem was 
given, ended by saying that they owed kind- 
ness and consideration for their parents, 
except one girl. She said that as long as 
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her parents had brought her into this sin- 
ful world without her consent, they were 
expected to take care of her. She did not 
like the idea of thinking that they expected 
a return! 

When all is said and done, have I taught 
appreciation? I do not know. But I hope 
so. I like to feel that the boys and girls 
who honestly thought these things out for 
themselves or talked them over with their 
parents, have learned that there is no effort 
put forth in this world for them in which 
time and money have not been spent, and 
in return they must yield something of 
themselves to the service of the world, city, 
or home. Real service will in part com- 
pensate the public for the opportunities that 
are made for young people every day. If 
they have not gained from these problems 
a little appreciation, how can they ever gain 
it?—High School Quarterly. 


_— 
— 


WHAT THE COUNTRY NEEDS. 





“Ts it Necessary to Be Extreme to Be 
Right ; a Lesson for Commencement Time,” 
was the topic of a recent discourse in which 
the text of the preacher was the well-known 
sentence from Proverbs concerning Wis- 
dom: “ All they that hate me love death.” 
He quoted remarkable statistics in proof of 
his text, which showed that of the men 
who had entered Harvard College in five 
years 15 per cent. of those who had finished 
the course had died, and of those who had 
dropped out before finishing the course 32 
per cent. had died. The same lack of vital- 
ity, of aimlessness and inability to concen- 
trate on their studies that denied them a de- 
gree had in the long run proved fatal. 
From this fact the preacher went on to dis- 
cuss the American attitude toward scholar- 
ship and the danger of thinking that to be 
right one must hold extreme views in every 
field. He said: 

We Americans are keen about everything 
but the elementary virtue of being able and 
proud to think. What our country needs 
above all shouting for Americanism is a 
body of patriots who can think—think so- 
berly, think from facts, think prudently and 
think generously. We must eschew the ab- 
surd notion that views that are not extreme 
are not honest. We must correct the im- 
pression that the only way to uphold the 
right is by ranting and panting about it. 
And we must demonstrate that heat is not 
the only source of energy, but that light is 
also potent. Excitement is not the only 
symptom of enthusiasm; extremism is not 
the best way to generate energy. There is 
something holy in cool, conscientious 
thought. 
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F the government could get all its nickels 

together, or, for that matter, if anybody 
could get a corner on nickels, it would 
mean a chance to make a profit of $8,550,- 
085.87, for the last government report 
shows that 855,008,587 nickel pieces have 
been coined by the mint. The reason is 
found in the fact that nickel metal is worth 
so much more than it was before the war 
started. Five dollars in nickel coins weigh 
about a pound and could be sold now for 
$6 as old metal. 


Four hundred and twenty-three buildings 
valued at $61,700,000 have been acquired by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
North America in the last sixteen years, 
according to statistics of the association 
just completed. In 1900 the organization 
had 359 buildings valued at $21,600,000, and 
it has 782 buildings valued at $83,300,000 
now. In 1915 alone the association opened 
twenty-three new buildings valued at 
$6,000,000 in the United States and expects 
to erect aS many more in the next year. 
More than 700,000 growing boys and young 
men are on the membership rolls; nearly 
100,000 have enrolled in vocational evening 
classes, 350,000 use the gymnasiums, 125,- 
000 live in the dormitories and 130,000 have 
registered in religious and educational 
classes. 


Tue caterpillar pest is spreading in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and should be given 
prompt attention. All Philadelphia is pick- 
ing caterpillar nests. At the advice of Her- 
man Hornig, city entomologist, public- 
spirited citizens everywhere are tearing 
down and burning the summer’s third crop 
of caterpillar eggs. Authorities inthe Park 
Commission and the Bureau of City Prop- 
erty have admitted that they have not the 
men and materials necessary to combat the 
armies of pests. All citizens are urged to 
supplement the work of the authorities in 
subjugating them. This third crop of eggs 
is almost ready to hatch and a concerted 
effort must be made to prevent their ma- 
turing. Many trees are covered with masses 
of eggs and every householder should de- 
stroy them on the trees in his yard. The 





one effective way of getting rid of the egg 
masses is picking them from the trees and 
burning them. Spraying the leaves with 
poisons exterminates the live caterpillars, 
but has no effect on those which aré still 
in the egg. Caterpillars are now making 
their inroads in all parts of the city. They 
have infested parks, lawns and the trees 
along the highways. 


THE Salvation Army takes Christianity 
seriously. There were a good many scoffs 
and smiles along the route of the parade, 
says an exchange, but behind them all was 
a certain respect which the Army inspires, 
in spite of its crudities. For no one could 
see the lines of marching women, the floats 
depicting the care of slum babies, of newly 
released convicts, of plain down and outs 
without realizing that here were persons 
whose Christianity actually was driving 
them to labor for the happiness of others. 
And it is difficult to laugh at that. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 








HE National Educational Association 
held its fifty-fourth annual conven- 
tion in New York City during the first 
week in July. The general sessions were 
held in the large auditorium of Madison 
Square Garden. Many noted speakers 
were upon this central platform and before 
the dozen and more special conventions in 
session daily at different places in the great 
metropolis. This Association is representa- 
tive of every phase of educational activity 
from the kindergarten to the university. 
The volume of proceedings including every 
paper written, as well as every discussion 
before any of the Sections, will be a valua- 
ble addition to the library of any intelligent 
and earnest teacher. Each member who 
has paid the fee of two dollars, whether in 
attendance at the recent meeting or not, 
will receive a bound copy of these pro- 
ceedings. Persons desiring this volume may 
still become members by sending the above 
fee to the Secretary, Durand W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The enrollment, which ran beyond 30,000, 
was second only to that of Boston, nor was 
the weather so warm as at the Hub during 
that week in 1903. The number enrolled 
from New York City was about 13,000. 
The programme arranged by President 
Johnston was of the first order. The com- 
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plimentary dinner given him at noon on 
Wednesday in the banquet room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria was a_ representative 
gathering of the leading educators of the 
country. Among the men called on for a 
fitting word were Dr. Schaeffer and Harry 
Houck. The new president is Dr. Robert 
J. Aley, of Maine. 

To leave no doubt of the sincerity of New 


York’s welcome to the visiting hosts of. 


teachers from every State in the Union 
there were seven addresses of welcome as 
a preliminary to the afternoon session. 
These were made by Governor Whitman, 
Mayor Mitchel and educational leaders of 
the State and city. David Starr Jordan, 
president of Leland Stanford University, 
presided during the first part of the after- 


_ noon session, until his place was taken by 


David Bancroft Johnson, president of the 
Association. 
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Mayor Mitchel recommended to the As- 
sociation for its study the most modern 
methods of education used by the city of 
New York, especially the experiment in in- 
dustrial training brought here from the 
middle west by Dean Schneider, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and the Gary experi- 
ment, applied in New York to twelve 
schools. In reference to military training 
he said: “I believe that no country has in- 
sured its future which cannot rely on the 
ready and trained services of its men to 
ward off national disaster. I believe that 
no country can obtain that service which 
does not begin to teach it in the schools of 
the country. I should like to see the schools 
of the United States take leadership in 
this great matter of developing national 
patriotism, teaching the younger generation 
to take their places in the defence of the 


| country—yes, and to train them adequately 


For the occasion the great hall in Madi- | 
son Square Garden was decorated with na- | 


tional colors, while suspended from the 
ceiling was an immense American flag. On 
the stage a sounding board had been built 
and connected with it an immense silk 
canopy. 

Following the invocation pronounced by 
the Rev. William A. Grosvenor, D.D., dean 


of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, | 


Governor Whitman welcomed the members 
of the Association on behalf of the 10,000,- 
000 residents of the State. 


to take their places in these forces.” 

John H. Finley, State Commissioner of 
Education; William G. Willcox, president 
of the Board of Education; Charles B. 
Alexander, head of the Board of Regents, 
and the Acting Superintendent of Schools, 
Gustave Straubenmuller, also welcomed the 
visitors. 

P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, made an address in 
behalf of a national system of education; 
he urged a Federal bureau, to which the 


| State systems would be attached. 


“ There is no class of public servants,” he | 


said, “whose labors are more appreciated 
by the public of the whole country. You 
should not underestimate the importance of 
your profession nor the influence you are 


exerting in the development of: American | : 
| dience listened closely to his description of 


citizenship. There are 20,000,000 chil- 


dren under instruction of the teachers of | 


this country. Employed in the instruction 
of these children is an army of over one 
half million of teachers, and in support of 
these schools the people of this country 
vote annually~a sum in excess of half a 
billion dollars. When I contemplate the 
proper marshalling of these mighty forces 
and when I observe the earnest and patriotic 
devotion of the American teacher, I know 
that the ideals of our republican institutions 
are established on enduring foundations. 
No national convention has been held in 
this State within recent years which our 
people have anticipated with more eager- 
ness, than they have awaited your coming.” 

After tracing the development of the his- 
tory of education in New York, Governor 
Whitman declared that ina year when there 
had been great financial demands on the 
treasury of the State, the largest sum had 
been appropriated to the common schools 
that had ever been granted. 


When ex-President Taft rose to speak 
the audience cheered for several minutes. 
Mr. Taft had intended to.talk on the waste 
in modern education, but he spoke instead 
on the League to Enforce Peace. Although 
it was-6 o’clock when he began, the au- 


what he called “his favorite nostrum,” and 
his defence of the scheme against the ar- 
guments that have been raised against it. 

After the evening meeting a reception 
was given the thousands of visiting teach- 
ers by the Department of Education and 
representatives of the 22,000 teachers of. 
New York City in the entire lower floor 
of the Biltmore Hotel. 

Hon. William J. Bryan pleaded to pre- 
vent the schools from being made “ breed- 
ing places for armies.” “ Must we abandon 
our high level of progress, our eminent 
stand for international arbitration, and 
step down to the brute level of European 
countries and make out of our schools hot- 
houses and breeding places for armies,” he 
demanded of the teachers. “ Peace and not 
war is the normal state of man; and the 
teacher must insist on the postponement of 
any changes until we can escape the results 
of actions taken in hot blood or in fight. 
We had no suggestion of making military 
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quarters of our schools two years ago. 
Let us pray that two years hence this awful 
fever of war will have run its course and 
no one will ever again suggest it.” 

Mr. Bryan won the good will of the 
woman teachers when he departed from 
his topic to argue the cause of woman suf- 
frage. Their interest and applause led him 


far afield. “Nearly all of the teachers of 


the country are women,” he said. “If the 
women teachers have sense enough to teach 
the men all they know the presumption is 
that they have sense enough to vote. Man 
must think very little of himself or very 
much of the ballot if he is willing to turn 
himself over to the care of a woman, but 
will not intrust the ballot to her.” 

Other speakers on the same evening were 

Ella Flagg Young, ex-president of the As- 
sociation and one-time superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, who spoke on “ The Secu- 
lar Free Schools”; Charles R. Van Hise, 
president of the University of Wisconsin, 
whose address was on “The Place of the 
State University in a Democracy,” and 
John R. Kirk, president of the State Normal 
School of Kirksville, Mo., who spoke on 
“The Place of a Normal School in the De- 
mocracy.” 
- Edward Rynearson, principal of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, of Pittsburgh, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the socialization of 
the high schools. “The high schools must 
assist pupils in self-discovery,” he said. 
“While the social life of the school may 
not be concerned primarily with evening 
parties in the school buildings or elsewhere, 
yet they will not be ignored by those who 
appreciate the tremendous dynamic force 
of the social impulse in the average boy 
and girl. The hours outside of school 
make more loafers and criminals than do 
hours of labor.” 

The principal discussion at the meeting 
of the library department was concerned 
with the necessity for the increased use of 
libraries in rural districts. The school 
which teaches the pupils to put literature 
on the job is the greatest cultural and civic 
asset in the community, declared Renee B. 
Stern, of Elgin, Ill. “A surprising num- 
ber of people do not know how to get the 
simplest information out of books, since 
they submit questions to libraries that could 
be answered in any dictionary or encyclo- 
pedia. The school is at fault, since, though 
the individual is taught to read and write, 
he is not taught how to use the writings 
of others.” Orpha Maud Peters, assist- 
ant librarian of the public library of Gary, 
Ind., said that the libraries of the rural 
schools are in a deplorable condition and 
that much must be done in placing their 
needs and possibilities befote the public. 





The articulation of elementary and sec- 
ondary training, with certain related prob- 
lems, was the chief subject for considera- 
tion by the departments of elementary, sec- 
ondary and kindergarten education. The 
special theme of the department of ele- 
mentary education was “A study of the 
transfer of the upper two grades of the 
elementary school to the high school.” 
Among those who discussed the question 
were David Snedden, former Commissioner 
of Education of Massachusetts, Charles 
McMurry, professor of elementary educa- 
tion and others. 

There was a joint meeting of the ele- 
mentary and kindergarten departments, the 
theme of which was the unification of the 
kindergarten and primary grades. The 
department of secondary education dis- 
cussed the “Reorganization of the high 
school.” The kindergarten department de- 
voted one meeting to the study of the arts 
in the kindergarten under the threefold 
heading “Literature for the kindergarten 
child,” “Art in the kindergarten,” and 
“Music and folk dances for the kinder- 
garten.” 

There was an interesting session of the 
department of higher education which con- 
sidered the modifications that will be made 
necessary in our educational system as a 
result of the great European war. Another 
session was devoted to the somewhat simi- 
lar problem of higher commercial training 
necessitated by new world conditions, 

But—get the year book! 
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TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





INTERESTING MEETING AT OLDEST HOUSE IN 
BERKS COUNTY. 


HE town of Douglassville, Berks Coun- 
ty, on the Schuylkill River, twelve 
miles below Reading, witnessed on Satur- 
day, June 17th, a very large gathering of 
the descendants of Mouns Jones, a Swedish 
pioneer, who in 1716 built the old stone 
house at the north end of the bridge, as 
shown by the stone easily read in the front 
of the building. 

Sixty years ago, in 1856, we spent three 
or four weeks of a pleasant summer vaca- 
tion at Douglassville, boating, swimming, 
hunting, at camp meeting, and getting 
about the country with a live cousin, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Jones, a lineal descendant 
of the Swede who built this house. An 
uncle, Dr. William Jones, showed us this 
old house with the date in the wall and told 
us of his distant grandfather, but it was a 
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long time before we learned the story of 
the exchange of lands held by the Swedes 
in what is now Philadelphia for these on 
the Schuylkill, and of the fact that Amity 
township was so named from this friendly 
agreement. We wondered at the unusual 
name Dr. Jones had given his oldest son, 
when the rest of his children were only 
Emily and Annie and Henry Clay. But 
Gust could turn a flipper without putting a 
hand to the ground, and he knew by its 
whistle a mile away every engine that ran 
regularly on the Reading Railroad—we 
tested him many a time and never knew 
him to fail. And so the name of the 
Swedish hero was only another thing un- 
usual. We went from there to Mr. Boone’s 
at Port Carbon, a relative of Daniel 
Boone and at Tamaqua took the train with 
some friends to Williamsport over the 
Catawissa road to attend the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association. From there 
to Harrisburg by packet boat, as the North- 
ern Central Railroad had not yet been 


_ opened. 


It was sixty years since we had seen this 
old house, and we must see it again at the 
Isenberg-Jones reunion. Besides we wanted 
to visit the George Douglass house nearby, 
that had been built about 1750 by a distant 
cousin, a Scotchman, and the interesting 
Morlatton graveyard. 

The day was fine. The services at St. 
Gabriel’s Church emphasized the occasion. 
The address of Rev. Mr. Du Hamel was 
most fitting. In part he said: 

“Where are the descendants of the 
Swedes who so early settled on the shores 
of the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers? 
Scattered throughout the State and nation 
they are, but no longer a foreign population 
in language, religion or association, and 
just American citizens. In this they have 
shown the highest wisdom. In this melting 
pot of nations their racial identity has van- 
ished because of their ready assimilation. 
In early days we find their descendants 
among those who signed the Declaration of 
Independence and fought in the battles that 
followed to make its statements effective. 
So by word and deed they became true and 
loyal Americans, owing allegiance only to 
the land of their adoption. 

“ Steadfastness, faithful industry, hon- 
esty, frugality, lofty religious ideals, mani- 
fest in the churches they built by personal 
labor and great sacrifices, were the pre- 
dominant traits of our Swedish forbears. 
How much have we preserved of these 
valuable characteristics? Let us develop 
and use them for God and country; help- 
ing to maintain purity in the home, har- 
mony and social fellowship in the com- 
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munities in which we live and seeking ear- 
nestly to strengthen and unify our religious 
life so that the church may become in every 
place a genuine power for good to all the 
people about us.” 

After the services at the church, there 
was a great dinner served at the hotel. 


- The exercises at the old Jones house were 


held in the afternoon. These were fol- 
lowed by a historic pageant, directed by 
Mr. Earl Eugene Rahn, principal of the 
schools of Amity township, repeating the 
fine work that he has done here within the 
past year. 

Mr. Harry C. Jones, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided at the meeting of the afternoon which 
was held at the house, and, after a few 
brief remarks, introduced Mr. Louis Rich- 
ard, of Reading, president of the Historical 
Society of Berks County, who delivered the 
following address: 

The venerable old building before us is 
of historic interest, both in respect to its 
age and its associations. Of the homes of 
the Swedes who originally settled this re- 
gion it is the only remaining landmark. It 
is also the oldest structure within the limits 
of the county of Berks. It was built in 
1716, thirty-six years before the creation 
of the county and sixty years before Inde- 
pendence. The land patented to the Swedes 
in 1701, a tract of 10,000 acres, now con- 
stituting the township of Amity and a part 
of Douglass, was at the time within the 
limits of the county of Philadelphia, which 
then embraced all the territory east of the 
Schuylkill acquired by Indian purchases. 
In a grotesque sense the Swedes may be re- 
garded as the original Philadelphia sub- 
urbanites. 

On two former occasions I have enlarged 
upon the history of this ancient settlement 
and the foundation by the Swedish colony 
of the old Morlatton Church. I need not 
repeat, therefore, on this occasion the de- 
tails then touched upon in elaboration of 
the subject. The nature of the celebra- 
tion to-day will limit what I have to say to 
some references to the history of the an- 
cient structure and its builder, Mouns Jones, 
one of the local Swedish pioneers of the 
region. 

This Mouns (more properly Moses) Jones 
was one of the members of the Swedish 
congregation at Wicaco, Philadelphia, now 
called Gloria Dei, which they founded in 
1698. They held lands in the lower Schuyl- 
kill region near that city, in exchange for 
which the tract in what was then known as 
the Manatawny section was sold to them by 
virtue of proprietary warrant. The pat- 
entees numbered some fifteen individuals, 
the tract acquired by Mouns Jones contain- 
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ing 500 acres. They were the earliest set- 
tlers within the limits of what is now Berks 
County by lawful title. 

These Swedes were a hardy stock and 
possessed to a degree the pioneer spirit. 
They had a partiality for fresh water 
streams. No road was laid out communi- 
cating with Philadelphia, and the river 
Schuylkill was their only medium for trans- 
portation, either for business or pleasure. 
Aside from the old house now within our 
view no trace remains at this day of the 
location of their habitations. In the ab- 
sence of roads it is probable that they were 
scattered here and there, without regard to 
orderly plan. Their houses were of logs 
and of very rude construction. They were 
of but one story, containing usually but a 
single room, the door of which was so low 
as to require the occupant to stoop in pass- 
ing through it. The windows were small, 
square holes cut in the logs, the frames be- 
ing sometimes supplied with isinglass, but 
more often opened or closed with sliding 
panels—an inconvenient arrangement in 
bad weather. The chimneys were of rough 
stone, erected either in the corner of the 
room or outside against the gable end of 
the house. The pioneers dressed themselves 
in the skins of the animals taken in the 
hunt, wore bear-skin caps, with flaps to pro- 
tect the ears, and shoes made of tanned 
leather of the style of the Indian mocca- 
sins. The covering of their beds was of the 
same primitive material. 

The problem of subsistence was to thema 
serious one. But while the unbroken forests 
yielded little food materials, they abounded 
with game of all sorts and the river af- 
forded a plentiful supply of fish. Could we 
draw aside the veil of the past two cen- 
turies, with what curious interest would we 
regard the habits and surroundings of this 
primitive people. 

The house of Mouns Jones, built in 1716, 
must have been by contrast with those of 
its immediate surroundings a conspicuous 
object. While no architect of to-day would 
take it as a model of colonial style, its age 
is a testimonial of its one distinguishing 
characteristic—durability. Located within 
a few yards of the river it has survived 
inundations which have well-nigh engulfed 
it. Standing upon low ground its appear- 
ance is dwarfed by the formidable looking 
covered frame bridge across the Schuylkill 
directly alongside of it. Before the con- 
struction of the bridge a rope ferry was 
the primitive mode of crossing the stream 
at this point. In the days of rafting, pre- 
vious to canal navigation, it was kept as a 
tavern, a curious site indeed for a “ way- 
side inn.” Oftentimes it must have been 
the scene of unlicensed revelry. Many 
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families have successively occupied it; at 
a comparatively recent period it was fur- 
bished up for the use of a social club; often 
it has stood untenanted; for longer or 
shorter terms it has stood idle, a mute ad- 
vertisement of its undesirability for human 
habitation. Its glory has departed, and its 
only remaining distinction is in its age, 
covering as it does the span of at least six 
generations. The tablet upon its front re- 
cording the initials of its builders and the 
date of its construction is a silent witness 
to its notable antiquity. 

But its associations with the events of 
two centuries constitute its principal inter- 
est. The tradition that it was built to serve 
the purposes of a fort against the attack 
of the Indians is, I think, wholly unreliable. 
The Swedes always held peaceable relations 
with the red men, and there was but a single 
occasion, in the year 1728, when the peace 
of the neighborhood was disturbed by a 
small band of roving Indians who made a 
hostile incursion into the Manatawny re- 
gion, near the Rutter Iron Works, and had 
a skirmish with the settlers who soon re- 
pulsed them. The region was never: im- 
periled during the French and Indian War, 
in the course of which so many massacres 
were perpetrated by the savages upon the 
inhabitants of the western and northern 
districts of the county. There is evidence 
that the Indian chiefs were on friendly 
terms with Mouns Jones himself. The co- 
lonial records mention that at the confer- 
ence held at Philadelphia after the affair of 
1728 there were present two notable chiefs 
of the Delaware tribe, Sassoonan and Ope- 
kasset, both of whom stopped on the way 
to and from the city at Mouns Jones’ house 
at Morlatton. 

Mouns Jones died in 1727, having devised 
his homestead to his son Andrew, charging 
him with the maintenance for her life of 
his mother Ingeborg, who survived her hus- 
band. He was the progenitor of the numer- 
ous family of the neighborhood bearing his 
name. His descendants, whose representa- 
tives hold here this day their family re- 
union, have always been among the most 
reputable citizens of the county. They have 
been noted for their steady habits and lon- 
gevity. While not specially prominent in 
public affairs, they have been characterized 
by the domestic virtues and good citizen- 
ship. On this occasion I doubt not we shall 
have the benefit of hearing somethjng of 
their own opinion of themselves. 

There are in this vicinity at this day de- 
scendants of others of the original Swedish 
settlers of the region who are identified 
by their surnames. The Boones, Roads and 
Longacres are of this stock. The Yocoms, 
who are also of Swedish origin, are trace- 
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able to Jonas Yocom, who obtained a war- 


rant for lands here in 1714. An old sand- . 


stone house in Douglass township on the 
Perkiomen and Reading turnpike, built by 
him in 1723, is still standing, though now 
uninhabited and in a ruinous condition. 


i. 
—— 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 








ay baccalaureate at Yale was preached 
by President Arthur T. Hadley in 
Woolsey Hall, New Haven, on June 18th. 
The text: “ And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” In 
the course of his sermon, he said: There 
are many different views regarding the per- 
sonality of Jesus and the means by which 
He was able to do His work. There is but 
one view as to the significance of the work 
itself. No other man exercised so great an 
influence on the thought and feeling and 
action of the world. No other man gave so 
much spiritual help to those who needed it. 

The state of society in Palestine nineteen 
hundred years ago was not so different 
from our own as we are apt to think. 
People loved their families and attended to 
their business. Property rights were fairly 
secure; the law was tolerably well obeyed. 
There was a good deal of complaint about 
the government, particularly the tax col- 
lecting agencies; but in spite of bad govern- 
ment the community was on-the whole well 
ordered and prosperous. 

The burden that rested heavily upon the 
people was the want of moral outlook, the 
dearth of ideals and ambitions. This was 
severely felt because the Jews had once had 
all these things in large measure. They had 
dreamed of achieving spiritual leadership 
in the whole world under the guidance of a 
Messiah who should be king of all the na- 
tions. But as the realization of this dream 
was postponed, the stimulus which it gave 
to their thought and feeling gradually fell 
away. They became morally inert, if not 
morally dead. From time to time some one 
would rouse a portion of the people out of 
this inertia with the hope that he might be 
the Messiah; but the ensuing revolution 
would result in failure which left things 
worse off than they were before. From 
time to time a scholar would strive to lead 
his fellow students back to the days when 
the life of the people had been better and 
more inspiring; but_the appeal of such a 
man was to the past rather than to the pres- 
ent or future and it reached at the very best 
a7 a narrow circle of scholars like him- 
self. 

Jesus took a different method to give 
people something to live for. The revolu- 
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tionists had begun by attempting to change 
material conditions, believing that moral 
reform would come afterward. Jesus be- 
gan with an appeal for a new and better 
kind of morality. Instead of simply trying 
to adhere to certain rules and observances, 
he taught them to pursue certain moral 
ideals. This is the whole burden of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The good that is 
obtained by keeping a rule that somebody | 
else has yet for you is a small and uninspir- 
ing thing. The man who would really live 
must be animated by the purpose for which 
the rule was instituted, and can thus be an 
active agent in morals rather than a passive 
follower of the system. This side of the 
teaching of Jesus won immediate accep- 
tance and popularity; partly because people 
were tired of the morality of the Pharisees 
and glad to see it exposed in its true char- 
acter, but still more because the new gospel 
met a real hunger for good which lies deep 
in the human soul. The man who goes be- 
fore the people with ideals and can put them 
in plain words that may be easily under- 
stood is sure of a hearing and a following. 

If he is a man of thought rather than of 
action, he will tend to keep his principles 
but sacrifice his work. He will tell the truth 
to himself and to others, but he will lose 
faith in other men because they do not be- 
lieve in him. He will cease to speak to the 
people, and will content himself with ad- 
dressing the small minority that can under- 
stand his doubts and difficulties. He will 
become a philosopher rather than a re- 
former; a man who, in keeping his vision 
of the truth, has lost faith in his fellow 
men and the capacity for leadership that 
goes with such faith. 

Jesus was great enough to defy both these 
temptations. He never refused to tell the 
truth for fear of losing popular support. 
He never let the the loss of popular support 
cloud His faith in man. Show men some- 
thing worth doing, show them the way to 
do it, take the lead in doing it yourself, and 
they will follow; probably not today, per- 
haps not this year, possibly not this century, 
but some time. That is the essence of the 
Christian faith; that is the historical truth 
that Jesus stood for. He did things that 
antagonized the people without losing his 
belief in the people. When His very dis- 
ciples abandoned Him he stood calm in the 
belief in the triumph of his cause; and in 
spite of all drawbacks and vicissitudes, the 
history of nineteen centuries has been prov- 
ing that He was right. 

Gentlemen of the graduating class: We 
also, according to the measure of our sev- 
eral abilities, are starting out to do our 
work as reformers. Every man here is 
anxious that when his life is done those who 
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follow him may be able to write on his 
tombstone that he left the world better for 
his having lived in it. We see great evils 
about us, against which we are anxious to 
lead our crusade. What is going to be the 
Christian method and the practical method 
of dealing with problems like those of in- 
temperance or divorce, of avarice or of 
war? 

We must take home to ourselves the les- 
son of the Sermon on the Mount that vir- 
tues like temperance and morality, industry 
and peacefulness, have their chief source 
and support in men’s-hearts. They do not 
consist in abstinence from certain acts 
which can be prohibited by law, or perfor- 
mance of other acts which can be compelled 
by law. They mean self-restraint and self- 
devotion. If the restraint and the devotion 
are there, good laws and good government 
may help to prevent certain abuses; but 
they can never be the starting point of 
morality or the measure of duty. 

We must ourselves be prepared to set an 
example of this kind of restraint and de- 
votion. We must not be content with the 
negative sort of virtue that simply avoids 
offenses against the moral code of the com- 
munity. We should not regard ourselves 
as temperate when we simply abstain from 
excess in drink. We must face the harder 
task of avoiding excesses in word and 
thought and feeling. We should not regard 
ourselves as moral when we simply abstain 
from violation of the marriage contract, or 
of commercial law, ‘or of the rules for keep- 
ing the peace between men and nations. 
We must learn to think of marriage, not as 
a relation entered into by two people for 
their own pleasure, but as a partnership in 
the serious work of life, to be entered into 
with the same intelligence and the same de- 
votion that we enter upon any other serious 
work. We must not regard our money as 
our own, to be used in any way that the law 
allows, but must stand ready to be at once 
more scrupulous in its acquisition and more 
generous in its use as we get farther away 
from the pressure of immediate need and 
have greater opportunities to decide for 
ourselves. We must not be deluded by false 
visions and theories of peace, but must set 
our hands to the work.of lessening the ac- 
tual danger of war, by understanding other 
people and other nations, avoiding boastful 
or self-complacent speech, and preparing 
to take our part in national defense if a 
fight is forced upon us. 

We must believe in humanity when hu- 
manity deserts us. We must hold to our 
faith in the truth even when we are com- 
pelled to sacrifice our leadership because of 
the truth. That was Jesus Christ’s supreme 
achievement. The man who can see through 
this failure to the success beyond, who can 
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trust the slow force of character and ex- 
ample to do things that organized society 
has failed to do, who can fight for a cause 
that appears to be losing, or die for it if 
there is no chance to fight, drinks of the cup 
of which the Master drank and is baptized 
with the baptism with which He was bap- 
tized. 


_ 





BORROWING MONEY. 


b oe following decision of the Attorney- 
General reverses a former opinion. 
School districts can borrow to the extent 
of ten per cent. of the assessed valuation 
on a vote of three-fifths of the electors. 


OFFICE oF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Harrisburg, July 5, 1916. 
Dr. NatHan C. SCHAEFFER 
Supt. ‘Public Instruction. of 

Sm: On March 21, 1916, an opinion was 
rendered your Department on the question as 
to whether a school district has authority, 
under Section 15, Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion, to increase its indebtedness to an amount 
not exceeding ten per centum of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property therein, provided 
three-fifths of the votes cast at a public elec- 
tion are in favor of such increase of indebted- 
ness. In that opinion it was stated: 

“No legislation has been enacted for the 
purpose of carrying the clause of the amend- 
ment above quoted into effect.” 

My attention has been called to the Act of 
June 5, 1915, P. L. 846. 

“An Act relating to the indebtedness of 
municipalities and providing for carrying into 
operation Section 15 of Article IX of the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, as far as it re- 
lates to municipalities.” 

In Section 3 of this Act it is provided: 

“Any of the said municipalities may incur 
indebtedness in excess of seven per centum, 
and not exceeding ten per centum, of the as- 
sessed valuation of the taxable propert 
therein, if said increase of indebtedness shall 
have been assented to by three-fifths of the 
electors voting at a public election, in such 
manner as shall have been or may hereafter 
be provided by law for the increase of in- 
debtedness by municipalities with the assent 
of the electors.” 

In an opinion rendered you by Attorney 
General Bell on May 7, 1014 (Opinions of 
Attorney General 1913-14, P. 266), this amend- 
ment (Section 15, Article IX) was so con- 
strued as to include school districts within 
the term “municipality.” He said: 

“ Reading the amendment in connection with 
the original Section 8 and the prior amend- 
ments thereto, as it is proper for us to do, 
I am of the opinion that the amendment now 
under discussion is intended to apply to all 
of the municipalities mentioned in the orig- 
inal section, including school districts.” 

I agree with that construction. 

The Act of June 5, 1915, P. L. 846, provides 
for carrying into operation Section 15 of 
Article IX, so far as it relates to municipali- 
ties. 
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As this amendment to the Constitution re- 
lates to counties and municipalities, and the 
Act of June 5, 1915, is limited to municipali- 
ties, it would seem that the Act does not apply 
to counties; that as to them the Act fails to 
carry into effect and operation the provision 
of the effect and operation the provisions 
of the amendment, but that it applies to all 
other forms of municipalities mentioned in 
Section 8 of Article IX, including school 
districts. 

The word “said” used in connection with 
“ municipalities” in Sections 3 and 4 of the 
Act of June 5, 1915, as well as in the amend- 
ment itself, refers, in my opinion, to munici- 
palities “ other than Philadelphia” and is not 
limited to such municipalities as have con- 
structed or acquired waterworks, subways, etc. 
For, as pointed out by Attorney General Bell 
in the opinion before referred to, the amend- 
ment of 1913 has a two-fold purpose. The 
first part provides that certain obligations 
shall be excluded from the indebtedness of 
a municipality in ascertaining its borrowing 
capacity; the second, that the indebtedness of 
a municipality may be increased from seven 
to ten per centum provided three-fifths of the 
electors voting at an election held for that 
purpose consent. There is nothing in the 
clause relating to this part of the amendment 
which limits its provisions to debt incurred 
for purposes which may be excluded from the 
indebtedness of a municipality in ascertain- 
ing its borrowing powers as set forth in the 
first part of the amendment. 

Nor do I think that this constitutional 
authority to borrow money beyond seven per 
centum is negatived by the provisions of the 
Act of June 4, 1915, P. L. 844. 

By the School Code of 1911 school districts 
were authorized to incur indebtedness for 
certain specified purposes, not exceeding seven 
per centum of the assessed value of taxable 
property for school purposes, but it was ex- 
pressly provided that “such indebtedness or 
increase of indebtedness shall be incurred 
and bonds issued therefor only at the time of 
assessing and levying the annual school taxes.” 

The Act of June 4, 1915, was passed simply 
to eliminate this italicized provision. In the 
meantime the amendment to the Constitution 
(Section 15, Article IX) was adopted, and 
the Act of June 5, 1915, P. L. 846, above re- 
ferred to, was passed subsequently. If this 
amendment and this Act include school dis- 
tricts, and in my opinion they do, then under 
the conditions provided in the amendment 
and the Act carrying it into effect, the debt of 
a School district could be increased beyond 
the seven per centum limit. 

I beg to advise you, therefore, that under 
the provisions of the Act of June 5, 1915, 
which carries into effect Section 15 of Ar- 
ticle IX of the Constitution, a school district 
can increase its indebtedness, for purposes 
specified in the School Code and its amend- 
ments, to an amount in excess of seven per 
centum but not exceeding ten per centum of 
the assessed valuation of taxable property 
therein, if. said increase of indebtedness shall 
have been assented to by three-fifths of the 
electors voting at a public election, held in 
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such manner as is provided by law for the 
increase of indebtedness by municipalities with 
the assent of the electors. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wutiam H. Ketter, 
First Deputy Attorney General. 


_— 
——— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Curnton.—Supt. McCloskey: The public 
schools of the county have raised the sum of 
$1243.77 by entertainments during the term, 
with which to purchase musical instruments, 
music, libraries, pictures, etc., for the schools. 
The teachers have been supported by the 
patrons in every good work undertaken. 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: From a care- 
ful study of the facts involved in our experi- 
ence we have come to the conclusion that the 
minimum school term should be extended to 
eight months, and the compulsory attendance 
law should be revised. If the attendance law 
provided for a forfeiture of a part of the 
State appropriation in proportion to the time 
lost by all the pupils in the district, it would 
be, in a measure, automatic; for all of the 
taxpayers would want as large an ——’ 
tion as possible. If in addition the State 
would offer a bonus to districts in which all 
the children were in school, and where the 
percentage of attendance should run above 
a certain specified high mark, it would do 
more than the present coercive measures have 
ever done; for it would range three-fourths 
of the taxpayers on the side of regular at- 
tendance. While preparation for these annual 
examinations, reviewing the papers (over six 
thousand pages), and sending out results con- 
sumes a great deal of time, results are en- 
couraging. For the examination sets a stand- 
ard toward which rural schools may work; 
many pupils are held in school a year or more 
longer, and the number of rural pupils who 
get a high school education is constantly in- 
creasing. 

A.Ltoona.—Supt. Baish: At a recent special 
meeting of our School Board the following 
important action was taken: ‘ 

RESOLVED that the Board of School Di- 
rectors of Altoona: i 

1. Create a department of public recreation 
as one of the departments of the public 
schools. The object of this department will 
be to provide physical development, mental 
development and character building recrea- 
tion for the children, youths and adults of 
Altoona. 

2. Appropriate a minimum of $50 a, month 
for the morning, afternoon and evening su- 
pervision this summer of each playground 
that has already been established in Altoona, 
or shall be established; provided the location 
of each playground meets with the approval 
of this Board; and further that each local 
community furnish permanent equipment of a 
minimum value of $150 and provide a mini- 
mum of $50 annually for perishable supplies. 

3. Appropriate a minimum of $15 per month 
for the nine months of school term for each 
of the fifteen public school sub-districts with 
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which to employ directors for afternoon and 
Saturday playgrounds, skating areas, coasting 
places and social center activities in public 
schools. 

4. Direct to Superintendent of schools to 
canvass the field for a capable, trained Direc- 
tor of Public Recreation and submit nomina- 
tions to this Board. 

5. Suggest that the public recreation work 
be correlated with the physical education of 
the schools in such manner as to make for 
the greatest efficiency of both. 

Mr. Walter E. Ruetschi, of New York, has 
been elected Director of Public Recreation at 
a salary of $1500, and the plan as above out- 
lined is rapidly being put into operation. 

ButTLer.—Supt. Gibson: Satisfactory prog- 
ress characterized the year in the schools of 
this district. Enrollment was increased to 
4,000. The high school graduates numbered 
115. The voters approved a bond issue of 
$285,000 for the erection of a new high school 
building. Plans are under way for its con- 
struction. With the erection of this building, 
a reorganization of the schools is contem- 
plated, using the present high school building 
for a junior high school. The new features 
of compulsory attendance laws have proved 
effective in holding children in school. The 
continuation school, also, has been found valu- 
able. With continued progress of industrial 
development, which seems to be assured to 
the community, wisdom in meeting expanding 
educational needs will assure a bright future 
for the public schools.: 

Corry.—Supt. Wilson: A “Grade School 
Field Meet”—as contemplated last month— 
was held on the afternoon of Friday, June 
2nd. Pupils were divided into classes based 
upon sex and age. There were about three 
hundred entrants, boys and girls. Each class 
competed in a fifty-yard dash, standing broad 
jump and ball throw. Besides these events 
another in estimating distance was open to all. 
There were three teachers’ events—the ball 
throw, broad jump and fifty-yard fast walk. 
The day was closed with a ball game between 
two teams selected from all schools. Each 
school had its color, yell and banner. Each 
contestant had his school color tied around 
his left arm. 

A first and second, and, in the dash, a 
third prize was made possible by the liberality 
of our merchants.. These prizes were Brownie 
cameras, fountain pens, $2.00 watches, sacks 
of flour, cans of fruit, silk hose, shirts, ties, 
base balls, mitts, etc. Many parents were pres- 
ent and the success of the meet was so pro- 
nounced that it will probably be made an an- 
nual affair. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Robbins: At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Board of Directors 
held Friday evening, June 2, all of the teachers 
of the staff for 1915-1916 were reelected. 
Since that time we have had four resignations 
in the High School. All of the teachers were 
granted an increase of salary which totals ap- 
proximately $2500 for the year. At the same 
time the following rules were adopted in re- 
gard. to minimum qualifications required for 
appointments to the teaching staff in this dis- 
trict: In the first eight grades the minimum 
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qualifications required for appointment to the 
teaching staff shall be: Graduation from a 
standard four-year high school and at least 
two years’ attendance at a Pennsylvania State 
Normal School with a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a Pennsylvania State Normal 
School. The possession of the State or 
County Permanent certificate or a Profes- 
sional certificate with a minimum experience 
in teaching of three complete school terms. 
In the High School the minimum requirements 
shall be for teaching academic subjects: 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school and from a standard college having an 
approved four-year course, an equivalent of a 
three-year course in college with at least five 
years’ actual experience in high school teach- 
ing. In the vocational and special depart- 
ments: Graduation from a standard four- 
year high school and from a well rated tech- 
nical training school or institute which special- 
ized in the particular subject which the ap- 
plicant wishes to teach. The possession of a 
state certificate in accordance with Section 
1319 of the School Code. At this same meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors the Board in- 
creased the superintendent’s salary five hun- 
dred dollars. 

VANvERGRIFT.—Supt, Allen: A remarkably 
successful music festival was given May 19 
by the pupils of the grades under the direc- 
tion of Miss Minnie A. Persons, Supervisor 
of Music. To accommodate the patrons, it 
was necessary to have two performances; one 
in the afternoon and the other in the evening. 
Over 400 children took part with an entire 
change of program. The proceeds were over 
$200. This will be used in buying phono- 
graphs for the schools. The graduating exer- 
cises were held on Thursday evening, y Ba I. 
The address was delivered by Dr. Samuel B. 
McCormick, Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh. His subject was “Modern De- 
mocracy and Education.” The graduating 
class numbered 25. The Board of School Di- 
rectors has established a summer school-under 
the immediate supervision of the District Su- 
perintendent. This school will continue in 
session for 25 days from 8 a. m. until noon. 
This school is primarily for students of ex- 
ceptional ability. We hope by giving them 
the essential, vital things to be able to promote 
them to the next higher class. With them 
it is not a question of their ability to do the 
work of the next higher class but there are in 
the major subjects some vital facts which 
they must learn. Otherwise a special promo- 
tion will weaken them. Then we also are al- 
lowing those who failed of promotion because 
of a deficiency in one subject to make up that 
subject, also any who wish to strengthen in 
their work are provided for. The school ‘is 
being conducted without any expense to the 
school district. The entire expense is met by 
a tuition fee of $6 per pupil. In the case of 
high school the pupils are allowed to tutor in 
one subject as far as provision can be made. 
About 60 pupils are now enrolled and they 
are entering upon their work with enthusiasm. 
We feel that a summer school conducted in a 
business-like, systematic way will do much 





educationally for the community, 
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1. By the blue Al- sa - tian mountains Dwelt a maiden young and fair, Like the careless - flow - ing 
2. By the blue Al- sa- tian mountains Camea strangerin the Spring, Andhe lin-ger’'d by _ the 
3. By the blue Al- sa-tian mountains Many spring-times bloom’d and pass’d, Andthe ~— by the 
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foun-tains Weretherip - ples of her hair, Werethe rip - ples of her hair; An-gel 
foun-tains Just to hear themaid-en sing, Just to hear the maid-en sing; Just to 
foun-tains, Saw she lost herhopesat last, She lost her hopes at last. And she 
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mild her eyes so win-ning, soul bright her hap -py smile, When be- ian the fountains spin- 
whis-per in the moonlight, Words the sweetest she had known, Just'to charm a-way the hours, 
witheredlike a flow i Thatis wait-ingfor the rain, She will never see the stranger, 













ning, You could hersongthe while. A-dé, A-dé, A-dé, | Suchsongswill pass away, 
Till her heart was all his own. A-dé, A-dé, A-dé Such dreams may pass away, 
Where the fountains fall a gai. A-dé, A-dé, - dé, The years have passed 4 


: _— 
Tho’ the blue Al-sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watch and waitalway. , 
A-dé, A-dé, A-dé 


But the blue Al -sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watchand waitalway, 
[A g day, 


But the blue Al -sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watch and wait alway. 


— — 
Such songs will passaway, Tho’ the blue Alsa-tian mountains Seem to watch and wait alway. 


